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WINDING UP OUR DEBT FUND- 
ING OPERATIONS 

T IS reasonable to expect that the 

terms of settlement agreed upon by 
our Debt Funding Commission and the 
representative of France will be approved 
by our own Congress and by the French 
authorities. When France has settled her 
debt with Great Britain, she will prob- 
ably proceed to establish her money on a 
To achieve this is the goal 
It should 
be accomplished at the earliest possible 
moment, for the difficulty facing French 
industry and commerce is not the depre- 
ciated franc; it is the fluctuating franc. 
There can be no stability in business con- 
ducted with an unstable currency. The 
main problem facing France is to “peg” 
her currency. ‘Taxes, budgets, the health 
of France, depend upon the certainty 
which accompanies the fixing of the unit 
of value. 

Before sailing for France the French 
ambassador expressed the greatest confi- 
dence in the destiny of his country. He 
pointed out that France is suffering tem- 
porarily from a money crisis, but that 
this money crisis is not an economic, so- 
cial, or moral crisis. “It is one of the last 
consequences of the readjustment of her 
debts, of her budget, and her financial 
system,” he said. 
is true. 

The ambassador also called attention to 
the fact that a Frenchman pays twice as 
much in taxes as an American, although 


gold basis. 
set by the French authorities. 


All of this, of course, 


the wealth of France is one-sixth that of 
the United States. These facts have un- 
doubtedly been fully considered by our 
Debt It is expected that 
the will ratify the 
agreement this is 


Commission. 
French Parliament 
by June 2. In case 
not dune, ratification in our Congress may 
be deferred until the 


Our Administration is anxious that such 


December session. 


a delay should be avoided. 

From the American point of view the 
two embarrassing facts of the situation are 
the French military campaign in Syria 
and the similar war activities in Morocco. 
But Secretary Mellon has pointed out that 
France has made retrenchments in her 
military expenditures, which amount now 
to less than two hundred million dollars 
a year as compared with the three hun- 
dred forty million dollars a year prior to 
1914. Mr. Mellon is of the opinion also 
that France pay- 
ments under the terms of the agreement 


even if Germany should default under the 


will be able to make 


Dawes plan. The average of 314 per cent 
interest rate provided for in the agree- 
ment seems fair to both governments. 

It now appears with the funding of 
the French and of the Jugo-Slav debts, 
that our World War Debt Commission has 
effected funding arrangements with thir- 
teen countries, involving the enormous 
sum of twenty-two billion dollars. There 
remain Russia, Greece, Liberia, and Ar- 
menia—the latter no longer a sovereign 
State—whose debts to the United States 
have not been funded. 
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The major outstanding debt problem, 
therefore, relates to the agreement by our 
commission with the French ambassador. 
Mr. Mellon believes that the terms fully 
represent the French ability to pay. Our 
Secretary of the Treasury believes that 
the United States should ratify the agree- 
ment and in this way contribute its part 
toward the rehabilitation of France and 
the rest of Europe. From his statement 
it appears that the French funding pro- 
gram has been— 


“calculated on the same basis as in the 
other debt settlements at 414 per cent in- 
terest to December 15, 1922, and at 3 per 
cent interest thereafter to June 15, 1925, 
the date of the agreement. The total to 
be funded, after a cash payment of $386,- 
686.89 to adjust the amount to round fig- 
ures, is $4,025,000,000. 

“Of this amount $3,340,000,000 repre- 
sents principal and $68,000,000 the ac- 
crued interest to the date of the agree- 
ment. There is attached te my statement 
a schedule showing the total annual pay- 
ments to be made by France. 

“Under the agreement France pays 
$30,000,000 a year the first two years, 
$32,500,000 a year the third and fourth 
years, and $35,000,000 the fifth year. The 
annuities increase each year, reaching 
$126,000,000 in the seventeenth year, 
thereafter continuing at that figure, ex- 
cept for the sixty-second year, when the 
payment is approximately $118,000,000. 
Under the agreement the total principal 
of the funded debt—including $685,000,- 
000 accrued interest—will be repaid in 
full with interest on the funded principal 
as follows: After the first five years and 
for the next ten years, 1 per cent per 
annum; for the succeeding ten years, 2 
per cent per annum; for the succeeding 
eight years, 214 per cent per annum; for 
the succeeding seven years, 3 per cent per 
annum, and for the remaining twenty- 
two years, 314 per cent per annum. 

“The total payment to be received from 
France on account of the $3,340,000,000 
originally loaned is $6,847,674,104.17. The 
present value of these payments, on a 414 
per cent basis, is $2,008,122,624, or prac- 
tically 50 per cent of the debt funded, as 
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compared with the Italian settlement of 
26 per cent. 

“Although the United States has out- 
standing a substantial amount of Liberty 
Bonds bearing 414 per cent interest, a 
large part of the government’s require- 
ments are now being financed at a much 
lower rate. The average cost of money 
to the United States probably will continue 
to decline. Securities with high interest 
rates, issued during the war, will be paid, 
redeemed, or refunded. If we assume 
that the average cost of money to the 
United States for the next sixty-two years 
will approach a 3 per cent basis, and if 
we determine the present value of the 
French annuities on that basis, we arrive 
at a figure which would approximate their 
actual value today. 

“The present value of the French pay- 
ments on a 3 per cent basis, is $2,734,- 
000,000. This is approximately 82 per 
cent of the principal amount of the 
$3,340,000,000 French debt. 

“Until the present negotiations and 
settlement, the best offer received from 
France was made last October, after two 
weeks of negotiations with a French com- 
mission. Under that offer France was to 
pay $40,000,000 a year for five years, $60,- 
000,000 a year for the next seven years, 
and $100,000,000 a year for the succeed- 
ing six years. There was included, how- 
ever, an essential element of the proposal, 
a so-called ‘safeguard clause,’ the effect of 
which was to relieve France of making 
payments to the United States if Ger- 
many did not pay reparations. The re- 
ceipt by the United States of the pay- 
ments, therefore, would be uncertain.” 


We are glad to have Secretary Mellon 
continue this editorial. He says: 


“France at present is not able to set 
apart large sums to be transferred abroad 
as payments on account of her external 
debt. Despite great efforts, she has not 
yet fully repaired the losses in man-power 
and property caused by the war. Her do- 
mestic debt has reached enormous pro- 
portions, her currency is inflated, and it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to raise 
by taxation sufficient funds to meet the 
charges on her debt and to pay her or- 
dinary government expenditures. 
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“Subject to the ill effects of a fluctu- 
ating currency, she has been making every 
effort to balance her budget. France must 
fix the amount of her obligations abroad 
so that she may definitely know all her 
commitments. Having completed a set- 
tlement of her obligations to this country, 
she has started negotiations with her other 
large creditors. When a settlement has 
been reached with Great Britain, she will 
then be in a position to balance her budget, 
check inflation, stabilize her currency, and 
put her finances on a permanently sound 
basis. 

“Until these have been accomplished, 
France cannot be expected to make large 
payments on account of her war debts to 
the United States and Great Britain. To 
insist on too heavy payments in the early 
years might well jeopardize the accom- 
plishment of these reforms essential to her 
economic and financal rehabilitation. 

“Criticism has been made of France for 
the situation in which she now finds her- 
self. In our criticism we are likely to 
forget the factors which contributed to 
that situation. The French people gave 
so fully of their man-power and their in- 
dustry during the four years of war, 
fought mainly on their own soil, that 
French taxation during the period of the 
war and the period immediately follow- 
ing could not be so heavy as in those coun- 
tries which were never occupied by the 
enemy. The richest industrial section of 
France lay directly in the course of the 
German armies, and when recovered was 
in a destroyed condition. 

“France was faced with the problem 
of deciding whether it would leave the 
country in this condition, with its indus- 
try permanently crippled, or would recon- 
dition the soil and rebuild its plants at 
whatever cost, and thus increase the 
wealth-producing power of the nation. 

“The former course might have per- 
mitted more immediate taxation. The lat- 
ter course was in substance the recreation 
of industries able in the future to bear a 
proper burden of taxation. France chose 
the latter course. 

“The total budget represents what the 
government collects from the people; the 
total foreign trade has an important bear- 
ing on the capacity to transfer sums 
abroad and the total annual income is 
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in this final analysis the ultimate source 
of the country’s capacity to pay. 

“The British settlement calls for an 
annual average payment equivalent to 4.6 
per cent of the total British budget ex- 
penditures; the Belgian settlement, 3.5 
per cent ; the Italian settlement to America 
alone, 4.17 per cent, and the French set- 
tlement, 7.33 per cent. The British set- 
tlement calls for an average annual charge 
corresponding to 1.9 per cent of the total 
British foreign trade; the Belgian settle- 
ment, 0.88 per cent; the Italian settle- 
ment, 2.87 per cent, and the French set- 
tlement, 2.64 per cent. 

“Great Britain’s average annuity repre- 
sents 0.94 per cent of its national income; 
Belgium’s, 0.80 per cent; Italy’s, 0.97 per 
cent; France’s, 1.47 per cent. If we aver- 
age the three indices, the comparative 
French burden of her debt would be 3.81 
per cent; the Italian, 3 per cent; the 
British, 2.4 per cent; the Belgian, 1.75 
per cent. 

“If, instead of using the average an- 
nual annuity, we should compare the pres- 
ent value of the settlements with the sum 
of the three indices—the total budget, 
the total foreign trade, and the total na- 
tional income for a year of each of these 
countries—the burden of the French set- 
tlement represents 15 per cent; the British 
settlement, 11.7 per cent of this sum; the 
Belgian settlement 7 per cent, and the 
Italian settlement, 8.58 per cent. 

“When viewed as a market for the sur- 
plus products of our fields, our mines, and 
our industry, Europe must be taken as a 
whole. While the finances of its nations 
are closely related, each presents a distinct 
problem requiring individual treatment, 
but responsibility rests upon each nation 
to effect its own stabilization. 

“France is the last of our large debtors. 
Her future is bright. She has been and 
is one of the great nations of the world. 
Her people are able, hard-working, and 
frugal. While the burden of the debt set- 
tlement is relatively light in the earlier 
years, it is heavy in the latter years. 

“To have imposed too heavy a burden 
at the outset would have rendered doubt- 
ful any subsequent payments. 

“The Commission is confident that that 
settlement, giving due consideration to the 
ability of the debtor, as well as to the 
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rights of the creditor, is a just settlement, 
fair both to the American taxpayer and 
to the French people.” 

Replying to questions, Secretary Mellon 
said that, on its debt of more than $407,- 
000,000 for war supplies bought from the 
United States, France had paid interest 
at the rate of about $20,000,000 a year, 
or a total of $112,000,000. He 
France’s internal debt approximated $22,- 
000,000,000. He testified that, owing to 
the depreciation of the franc, the French 
budget had not been actually balanced. 
It could not be balanced, in his opinion, 


said 


until France had funded its foreign obli- 
gations. France owed Great Britain about 
$3,000,000,000, he said; 
France to Poland and other countries were 
largely in the form of war material. He 
testified that France contended it had lost 
about $200,000,000 on its purchases of 


loans made by 


American war supplies. 

France, he said, was entitled to 52 per 
cent of German reparations, or a total of 
$6,000,000,000, the 
Dawes plan, would be paid at the rate of 
$250,000,000 a year. 

Britain is richer and better able 


about which, under 


Great 
to pay than France, and France has to be 
treated with this situation ever tn mind. 
France, according to Mr. Mellon, has lost 
most of her foreign investments, and this 
seriously affects her position in treating 
for a settlement of her external obliga- 
tions. 

There remains to be said that the at- 
tempt to debts by 
should be discouraged on all 


reduce borrowing 
hands. It 
requires no financial expert to make it 
clear that borrowing increases rather than 
debts. The 


They are trying 


diminishes debtor nations 


to act 


know this. ac- 
cordingly. 

Thus it may be said that our funding 
of the World War debts is nearly com- 
pleted. It has been a major task. The 
results may be expected to be hopeful and 


salutary. 
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CAN THE NATIONS REDUCE 
THEIR ARMAMENTS 

EPRESENTATIVES of many na- 

tions are at this moment studying in 
Geneva the possibilities of reducing arma- 
ments. These delegates are faced with 
the general question whether or not they 
can find a formula that will satisfy all 
parties and produce practical results. 
Specifically they are faced with seven 
questions: First, What is the meaning of 
the word “armament”? Second, What is 
meant by the reduction and limitation of 
armament? Third, 
it possible to measure the armament of 


3y what standard is 


one country by the armament of another? 
Fourth, Is there a difference between de- 
fensive and offensive armaments? Fifth, 
On what principle is it possible to draw 
up a scale of armaments allowable to the 
various countries? Sixth, Is there any 
device by which civil and military 
Seventh, To 


air- 
craft can be distinguished ? 
what extent is regional disarmament pos- 
sible in return for regional security ? 

These questions indicate something of 
the complexity lurking in the problem of 
establishing peace. 

Wide differences of opinion mark the 
Geneva meeting, and on its success de- 
pends a world-wide attempt to disarm. 
One group holds that disarmament should 
be- based on actual military strength— 
armies, navies, air fleets and submarines. 

Another group insists that a nation’s 
potential powers of attack should be con- 
sidered in a disarmament program. These 
include a nation’s man-power, its natural 
resources, such as oil and iron ore; its 
ability to manufacture war munitions be- 
cause of superior industrial organization 
and its immunity from attack because of 
geographical location. This theory widens 
the discussion to almost unlimited boun- 
daries, as it includes almost every feature 
of a nation’s physical life. 
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As a matter of fact, the reduction of 
armaments is of direct interest only to 
a limited number of countries. Some of 
the powers have top-heavy land arma- 
ments, but only five or six can be said to 
present a naval problem. And yet all 
States are indirectly interested in the re- 
duction of both land and naval arma- 
ments, for it is a matter which may affect 
the vital interests of all, economically and 
politically. Of course, the reduction of 
armaments in itself does not assure peace. 
It would, however, contribute to the will 
to end war. Effort to find a way for the 
reduction of armaments is indicative of a 
A will 
in that direction is a will in the direction 


will to lessen the chances of war. 


of peace. 

Twenty-one countries were invited to 
attend the meetings of the Preparatory 
The size of their 
The Lea- 


gue of Nations issues an armament year- 


Commission in Geneva. 
armies and navies is of interest. 
book. From this report of 1925-1926 it 
is apparent that any attempt to compare 
the war strength of one country with an- 
other is, in the main, futile. Of course, 
it is possible to tabulate figures setting 
forth 
armies, and navies divided into units of 
We have 


no doubt distance, ocean currents, direc- 


comparative areas, populations, 


more or less definable exactness. 


tions and velocities of winds, climate, not 


to mention food and mineral resources, 
are serious factors in the determination of 
the relative military strength of nations. 
These are matters often too deep, however, 
even for technical treatment. 

But, in our judgment, there is another 
and still more fundamental factor in the 
problem. One of the greater nations may 
have a large army, and at the same time 
a small navy, with limited means of trans- 
portation. Such a nation is a small 
menace to her neighbors, for an army is 
of little use as an offensive weapon with- 


On the other 


out a navy to support it. 
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hand, a nation may have a large navy; 
but if she has no adequate army, with 
sufficient means of transportation, to fol- 
low up the achievements of her navy, she 
cannot be said to be in any serious sense 
a military menace. These things are so 
because a nation to be dangerous to the 
peace of the world must be thought to be 
a developing menace. No nation can be- 
come a developing menace on any world 
scale except it be found to be developing 
both a large army and a large navy. This 
point has been emphasized, we believe, by 
Colonel Vestal, of our American Army. 
It is a thoughtful thesis. On this basis 
we know of no country which may be said 
to be at this time a developing menace, 
for among them all none is developing at 
this time both a large army and a large 
Britain and America have large 
Rus- 


navy. 
navies, but their armies are small. 
sia has a large army, but a small navy. 
Neither the army nor the navy of the 
Argentine, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Holland, Spain, Sweden, or other country 
represented at the Preparatory Confer- 
ence in Geneva can be said to constitute 
in a real sense a developing menace. 
Look at the 

United Kingdom of Great 
nineteen battle ships, four battle cruisers, 


The 


has 


some of figures. 


Britain 


eight aircraft carriers, forty-six cruisers 
with five building and nine projected, 
one hundred ninety-three flotilla leaders 
and destroyers, and three hundred twenty- 
five other naval craft, such as monitors, 
mine-sweepers, and the like. France has 
six battle ships, three old battle ships, one 
aircraft-carrier, ten armored cruisers, 
twelve twelve 
seventy-two flotilla leaders and destroyers, 


cruisers, torpedo boats, 
sixty submarines, and one hundred and fifty 
other naval craft. While these sixty sub- 
marines give England some cause for ner- 
vousness, it is difficult to imagine France 
using these vessels for offensive purposes, 


especially in the light of the British su- 
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perior naval forces. The United States 
has eighteen battle ships, three aircraft- 
carriers, thirty-one cruisers of various 
kinds, two hundred ninety-five destroyers, 
one hundred twenty-nine submarines, and 
two hundred seventy-five other craft, such 
as mine-sweepers, patrol vessels, and cargo 
ships. But the total active army strength 
of the United States is less than 140,000, 
which of course does not include the Na- 
tional Guard, with 177,000; the Organ- 
ized Reserve of 96,000, the Citizens’ Mil- 
itary Training Camps, 33,000, and the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps of 110,000. 
There is nothing in all this comparable 
with the German menace through the 
generation prior to 1914. 

But here the outstanding thought con- 
tinues to intrude itself that the physical 
military machinery is not the important 
nor a very considerable part of the prob- 
lem of war and peace. Physical arms are 
inert and harmless things. It is the idea, 
the motive, behind them that counts. 
With warlike ambitions the smallest ar- 
maments, such as a pistol in Sarajevo, may 
threaten the peace of the world. 

So it is well that the Preparatory Com- 
mission, paving the way for a later con- 
ference on the reduction of armaments, is 
meeting and discussing these questions. 
Besides the Preparatory Commission, 
which convened on May 18, there is the 
Permanent Advisory Commission for Mil- 
itary and Naval and Air Questions, which 
convened on the day following. There is 
also a body addressing itself to questions 
connected with industry and transport. 
While their studies and conferences will 
be helpful for any future efforts to con- 
trol armaments, the difficulties are so 
great that it is scarcely reasonable to ex- 
pect very definite results from their de- 
liberations. The absence of representa- 
tives of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics is, of course, a serious embar- 
rassment, for any successful achievement 
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adequate to the need must mean the 
friendly co-operation of all the nations. 
Regional agreements, like the Washington 
Conference of 1912, favored now at Gen- 
eva by Japan, may be steps in the right 
direction, but they will be short and falter- 
ing steps. 

Thus here again the nations find them- 
selves face to face with the necessity of 
providing some way other than by force 
of arms for the promotion of their enlight- 
ened interests and the advancement of 
their common weal. 


WE FAIL TO UNDERSTAND 


H° S. CUMMINGS, Surgeon 
General, United States Public 
Health Service, is reported to have given 
formal notice, May 17, to the sixty-five 
nations attending the International 
Health Conference in Paris that the 
American Government disapproves the ef- 
forts of the League of Nations to have 
its own international committee substi- 
tuted for a similar international body 
operating from Paris under the authority 
of the first health congress. It is this 
Paris organization which the American 
Government supports and purposes to 
continue to support. 

This action by our Government presents 
a situation difficult to understand. We 
sent a delegation in 1923 to the League 
conference on the Opium Traffic. The 
head of our Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor sat with the Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren. Our Public Health Service in 
Washington organized a League inter- 
change of medical officers in the United 
States. We sent experts to the conference 
on Customs Formalities. We have been 
represented in the conference on Com- 
munication and Transit, in the conference 
on Obscene Publications, in the confer- 
ence on the International Control of 
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Traffic in Arms. In the light of these 
facts, it is difficult to see why now we 
should seem to snub the League in its 
efforts to take over the work of the Paris 
health organization. 

It is evident that there is a purpose to 
develop the International Health Bureau 
of Paris into a center for the concentra- 
tion of health conditions throughout the 
world without reference to the activities 
of the League. It is difficult to under- 
stand this in the light of the fact that on 
the formation of the League a new inter- 
national health organization was set up 
on the foundations of the International 
Public Hygiene Association, an amalga- 
mation which became operative in the 
fall of 1923. It was thus thought that 
the League health organization in- 
cluded practically all the governments of 
the world. It was claimed that this or- 
ganization was working in closest har- 
mony with the Red Cross, the Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. We have been told from 
time to time of the great work done by 
this new organization in its fight against 
typhus in Poland and in its work with the 
refugees particularly in Greece. It has 
been conducting investigations in the east- 
ern Mediterranean and in the Far East. 
It has worked upon the problem of “sleep- 
ing-sickness” in tropical Africa, of the 
transmission of disease by waterways, of 
the sanitation of ports, of the control of 
malaria. It has been conducting an in- 
quiry into the causes of various forms of 
cancer, into the facts of the influence of 
opium and anthrax. It is difficult to 
understand, therefore, why just now our 
government should not only turn away 
from the health work of the League, but 
condemn certain of its activities. At this 


very moment our delegates are sitting 
with a commission set up by the League 
for the study of the problem of arma- 
It is difficult to escape the im- 


ments. 
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pression that our government is not pur- 
suing what might be called a consistent 
policy in its relations with the League of 
Nations. 

It is possible that to demand consistency 
in governmental policy would be to ask 
too much. Our refusal to join the League 
of Nations, however, necessarily embar- 
rasses our government in its various at- 
tempts to work with the agencies of the 
League. Without knowing all the facts, 
any criticism of our government in such 
major matters is likely to be unjust, but, 
under the circumstances, our embarrass- 
ment seems inevitable and likely to con- 
tinue. 

Perhaps after the September meetings 
of the League, and our November elec- 
tions, we may expect from our adminis- 
tration a clearer definition of aims with 
reference to the various labors of the 
League of Nations. 


THREE OUTSTANDING MATTERS 
OF OUR HEMISPHERE 


HE three outstanding international 

matters of particular interest just 
now to our Western Hemisphere are 
the Tacna-Arica dispute between Peru 
and Chile, the centennial celebration in 
June of the International Congress at 
Panama, and the Second Pan-American 
Red Cross Conference, in Washington, 
May 25 to June 5. 

The efforts to solve the boundary dis- 
pute between Peru and Chile are at this 
writing too obscure for helpful discussion. 
Our government is still sending experts 
to the plebiscitary zone. Peru seems to 
be pursuing a policy of wary watchful 
waiting. Chile is finding it necessary to 
explain why she row favors what she once 
denounced and why she now denounces 
what she once favored. In the meantime 
she continues to demand that the plebis- 
cite go on. There are evidences that our 
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State Department feels itself faced with 
something of an impasse; but the secret 
negotiations proceed. We can conceive of 
no better compromise than to turn Tacna 
over to Peru, Arica to Chile, and to grant 
Bolivia a corridor to the sea. 

The meeting in Panama will be held 
from June 18 to June 25 upon the invi- 
tation of the Republic of Panama. It 
will be in the nature of a congress com- 
memorative of the congress in 1826—“the 
genesis of all later Pan-American confer- 
ences held in various countries with the 
object of teaching a closer Inter-American 
understanding.” 

True, the congress of 1826 cannot be 
said to have been particularly fruitful in 
Of the Spanish- 
Colombia, 


its immediate results. 
American States only Peru, 
Central America, and Mexico were repre- 
sented. Others, United 
States, appointed delegates, but for a va- 
riety of reasons, they did not participate 
in the congress. Mr. Ladd, founder of 
the American Peace Society, made in 1839 
this 
found in it an argument in favor of his 


including the 


a careful study of congress, and 
plan for periodic conferences of the na- 
tions. He was impressed by “the business 
done” at the congress; its agreement upon 
a treaty for a perpetual union, league, per- 
petual confederation between the States 
represented, to which the other powers of 
America might accede within a year; its 
convention for the renewal of the assembly 
annually in time of war and tri-annually 
in time of peace; its convention fixing the 
arms which each member should con- 
tribute for the common defense; its ar- 
rangement concerning the employment of 
these arms; its other declarations such as 
that the treaty which Colombia had for- 
merly concluded with Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru should be concluded 
While the dele- 
gates present confined themselves to mat- 
ters in which they only were peculiarly in- 
terested, the Panama Congress was the 


with certain reservations. 
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first international conference to turn the 
minds of the statesmen of the Western 
Hemisphere to the possibilities facing the 
independent states of Pan-America. 

The conference was called by no less a 
man than Simon Bolivar, and in a mag- 
nanimous spirit. He had in mind a con- 
gress that would serve as a council, inter- 
preter, and umpire in case of disputes be- 
tween the States. In his letter of Decem- 
ber 7%, 1824, he wrote: “When, after a 
hundred centuries, posterity shall search 
for the origin of our public law and shall 
recall the compacts which fixed our des- 
tiny, it will consult with veneration the 
protocols of the Isthmus. . . What, 
then, will the Isthmus of Corinth be com- 
pared with that of Panama?” It was 
that 
“should act as a council of appeal in times 


Bolivar’s hope such a congress 


of conflict and common danger, and 
which, moreover, would be a final inter- 
preter of public treaties when difficulties 
arise, and, in short, a conciliator in all our 
differences.” Mr. Ladd concluded “from 
this abortive attempt at a congress of na- 
tions . that the governments of 
Christendom are willing to send delegates 
to any such congress whenever it should 
be called by a respectable State, well estab- 
lished in its own government, if called in 
a time of peace, to meet at a proper place.” 
He was not discouraged by the failure of 
the congress; he was greatly encouraged, 
because the idea of such a congress was 
founded in the principles of truth and 
equity. He looked upon it as a demonstra- 
tion of the importance of his whole theory 
of periodic international conferences for 
the upbuilding of international law. Such 
it was. 

The coming congress is to be more than 
a celebration. It is hoped that it will pro- 
mote the plan for a Pan-American uni- 
versity in Panama. Necessary steps will 
be taken for the erection of a monument 
to Bolivar in compliance with a resolu- 


tion adopted by the Fifth Pan-American 
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Congress, which met in Santiago, Chile, 
in 1923. A striking monument by the 
Spanish sculptor, Benlliure, has been de- 
signed for the occasion. The members of 
the congress are to be delegates appointed 
by the various governments, representa- 
tives of universities and learned societies, 
together with the various speakers. It is 
planned to hold plenary sessions. The 
official languages will be Spanish, English 
and Portuguese. The deliberations of the 
congress will be devoted to the genesis 
and history of the Congress of Panama; to 
the outlining of a league of nations in 
accord with Bolivar’s Pan-American 
views; to the organization of a central 
bureau of bibliography, of scientific and 
literary matters recommended by the 
Third Pan-American Scientific Congress ; 
to the organization of the Gorgas Insti- 
tute of Tropical Medicine; to the inter- 
national importance of the Panama Canal, 
and to the influence of Bolivar on the 
development of international law. We 
understand that our government has ap- 
pointed Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, Dr. James 
Brown Scott, and Mr. Glenn L. Swiggett 
as official delegates to the congress. 

The Second Pan-American Red Cross 
Conference, following the First of 1923, is 
scheduled to meet in Washington from 
May 25 to June 5. There will be dele- 
gates not only from the twenty-two coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, but 
from many nations abroad. There will be 
general reports from the various delega- 
tions on the work of their societies, demon- 
strations of volunteer service, discussions 
upon such subjects as the work of the 
Junior Red Cross, nursing, public health, 
disasters, and special studies by various 
commissions. 

No student of international affairs can 
escape the conclusion that our Western 
Hemisphere has many interests peculiar 
to itself and demanding for their promo- 
tion the best in our collective intelligence. 
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REVOLUTION IN POLAND 


HE instability of Europe is brought 
out in clear relief by the recent coup 
d'état in Poland, a revolution, somewhat 
after the Mussolini pattern, which at this 
writing appears little short of a civil war. 
When President Wilson outlined his 
Fourteen Points, January 8, 1918, his 
Thirteenth was as follows: “An independ- 
ent Polish State should be erected which 
should include the territory inhabited by 
indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access 
to the sea, and whose political and eco- 
nomic independence and territorial in- 
tegrity should be guaranteed by interna- 
tional covenant.” The views here set 
forth became the views of the peacemakers 
in Paris. It may be said that they met 
with the approval of the world. 

Poland had been an independent State 
until about the time of our American 
Revolution, when there were three parti- 
tions of that land, once in 1772, again in 
1793, and finally in 1795. At that time 
the Commonwealth was divided between 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria. Notwith- 
standing Napoleon’s attempt to recreate a 
quasi-independent Polish State in 1807, 
the Congress of Vienna sealed the parti- 
tions in 1815. In 1914 there was no au- 
tonomous Polish Government save in the 
portion annexed by Austria. 

As a result of the late war the independ- 
ence of Poland was proclaimed November 
9, 1918. On the 14th of that month Gen- 
eral Piludski assumed the leadership and 
convoked the constituent assembly. The 
Treaty of Versailles recognized the in- 
dependence of Poland, June 28, 1919. 
There was a widespread hope that Poland 
would take her place once more in the 
community of nations. 

But the impression has grown that 
Poland is a danger-spot in Europe. The 
Polish-Russian boundary has never been 
ratified by Moscow. Lithuania is not 
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reconciled to the loss of Vilna. Germany 
is bitterly opposed in her heart to her 
losses in Upper Silesia and in the Polish 
corridor. It seems to be a fact that the 
survival of Poland rests now only upon 
the support of France. 

The Polish Government is in a state of 
unequilibrium. This is true of her indus- 
Her stabilized currency has become 
unstable. Her 8 per cent bonds are some 
fifteen points below par. She has an 
agrarian problem; her peasants demand 
division of the big estates after the pat- 
tern of Russia. She lacks a substantial 
middle class with sound political training. 
Her military expenses are relatively very 
large, the peace strength of her army be- 
ing twice that of the United States. Her 
expenditures are exceeding her revenue. 

There have been a number of Polish 
activities calculated to increase her em- 
barrassments. She rid herself of Russia 
through the aid of Germany and after- 
ward insisted upon having large sections 
of German territory in Upper Silesia, not 
to mention the city of Danzig and the 
Danzig corridor. She obtained the city 
of Vilna, in Lithuania, by force of arms 
in 1920, and this contrary to the advice 
of the League of Nations. She burned 
the city of Kiev, in the Ukraine. At one 
time she threatened to attack Czecho- 
slovakia over the city of Teschen. It was 
Pilsudski who ousted Paderewski as presi- 
dent of the new Republic. Poland has 
done little to calm the hostilities either on 
the West or the East. The situation in 
Poland is not easier because of the recent 
agreement between Russia and Germany. 
In January of this year her financial ad- 
visers insisted that she should increase her 
taxation and inaugurate immediate econo- 
mies. Thirty per cent of the industrial 
population is unemployed. It is charged 
that there is graft and inefficiency in the 
government. 

Yet, familiar as these things were, trou- 


tries. 
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bles beginning on the first of May and 
culminating in the coup d'état on the 
twelfth shocked the world. For Poland is 
a member of the League of Nations and 
a candidate for a permanent seat on the 
Council. She has a treaty of alliance with 
France. When trying to float her Joan in 
America, she gave to all a roseate picture 
of her political and economic future. 

Her present difficulties seem to be due 
primarily to a lack of training in govern- 
mental affairs and to an incapacity in the 
industrial arts. After a century of con- 
trol, particularly in these matters, by Rus- 
sian, Austrian, and German statesmen 
and artisans, her plight is no worse than 
might be expected. The most hopeful 
view of the condition at the moment is 
that Poland is simply suffering from 
“growing pains.” Everyone hopes that it 
may be no worse than that. 


THE SITUATION IN NICARAGUA 


HE situation in Nicaragua does not 
improve. A condition of civil war 
exists. 

Friends of the Chamorro Government 
insist that Nicaragua has been faithful to 
the treaty of 1923, and that there has been 
neither a coup d’état nor a revolution in 
that country. They claim that Senator 
Chamorro was elected by Congress to the 
presidency by due process of law. They 
insist that President Solirzano resigned 
by his own free will, and that this made it 
necessary to fill the vacancy, as was done 
by the election of Chamorro. It is pointed 
out that in Nicaragua, as in the United 
States, no court can revise any impeach- 
ment by the Congress. Vice-President 
Sacasa, having been impeached, it is ar- 
gued, is no longer a rightful claimant to 
the presidency. 

And yet the probabilities are that our 
government will not recognize the Nica- 
ragua Government so long as General 
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Chamorro is its president. The impres- 
sion persists that Chamorro is in his pres- 
ent office by force majeure ; that he trained 
his artillery on President Solirzano’s of- 
ficial residence and demanded complete 
obedience. It was after that that Presi- 
dent Solirzano gave in to the demands of 
Chamorro. Such procedure cannot be 
called parliamentary. 

Dr. Sacasa, the vice-president, demanded 
by the Chamorro forces “dead or alive,” 
fled the country, and arrived in the United 
States last December. He informed the 
world of what had happened in his coun- 
try, with the result that the Chamorro 
Government is quite alone in the world, 
unrecognized by anybody outside Nica- 
ragua. The Nicaragua Government is di- 
rectly under Chamorro’s military thumb. 


The treaty of 1923 has been violated. It is- 


not a pleasant situation. From what we 
are able to gather, we are of the distinct 
impression that respect for constituted 
procedure, treaty agreements, and simple 
justice makes it impossible for any govern- 
ment to recognize the present régime. 
The nub of the situation seems to be that 
Nicaragua must go about the business of 
putting her own house in order. That is 
a job for the people of that land. 


THE MOTION PICTURE AS A 
PEACE AGENCY 

O ONE can doubt the importance of 

the motion picture in our modern 
life. Mr. Will H. Hays, former Post- 
master General of the United States, now 
president of Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributers of America, Incorpo- 
rated, has spared no effort to familiarize 
our people with his ideals of what motion 
pictures may mean to the public. He 
assures us that they who have the physical 
control of the motion-picture industry are 
ready to do the bidding of the public. He 
grants that the motion picture, scarcely 
twenty-five years old, is advancing without 


precedents, and that therefore the art is in 
only an experimental stage. There is no 
doubt, however, either of the size of this 
industry or of its importance. We of the 
United States possess 6 per cent of the 
world’s land area; 7 per cent of the world’s 
population; 27 per cent of the world’s 
wheat production; 40 per cent of the 
world’s coal; 63 per cent of the world’s 
telephones; 75 per cent of the world’s 
corn; 80 per cent of the world’s automo- 
biles; but we produce practically 90 per 
cent of the world’s motion pictures. This 
instrument is going into the schools and 
into the churches. Films are made for 
education, religious and entertainment 
purposes. There is no doubt that the mo- 
tion pictures affect the knowledge, the 
emotions, and artistic sensibilities of many 
millions of people. We are of the opinion 
that the net results are more beneficial 
than harmful. Further, we believe that 
they will become increasingly serviceable. 

But we are particularly interested in 
Mr. Hays’ views of the international im- 
plications of the motion picture. He has 
recently said that he looks upon the mo- 
tion picture as the greatest instrument hu- 
manity has yet known for the bringing 
about of a better understanding between 
man and man, between group and group, 
and between nation and nation. He went 
on to say: 


“When we know one another, we do not 
hate one another. When we do not hate, 
we do not make war. Wars—and lesser 
conflicts—are caused because groups and 
peoples do not understand each other’s 
ideas and beliefs, each other’s backgrounds 
and ambitions. Were all these things 
clear, there would be no hatred, no bitter- 
ness, and no war. 

“The motion picture knows no barrier of 
distance. We are apt to look upon the 
distant group or nation as something dif- 
ferent from ourselves and therefore as 
inimical. The motion picture knows no 
barrier of language. We are apt to re- 


gard those who do not speak our own 
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tongue as different and inimical. But a 
few thousand feet of celluloid film in a 
metal container can be sent to the ends 
of the earth, to speak the language which 
every one understands, civilized or sav- 
age—the language of pictures. Or, as a 
distinguished writer has put it, the Es- 
peranto of the eye. Under the benign 
influence of familiarity with each other, 
no matter where we may dwell or how we 
may speak, the world is bound to grow 
better, I believe, and this is one of my 
greatest hopes for the motion picture, 

“Thoughtful administrators of the 
great nations of the world are coming 
more and more to realize the possibilities 
of the motion picture and are lending 
their aid to it in important ways. Only 
the other night in New York City there 
was shown for the first time a great 
semihistorical picture drama with a 
French setting. A number of its scenes 
were photographed in the most historic 
buildings and outdoor locations in France, 
and in all this the French Government 
co-operated willingly and enthusiastically. 
Before long there will be shown a pic- 
turization of the great American noval of 
ancient Rome. In the making of that— 
and of several other stories which centered 
about the Eternal City—the American 
producing companies were given every 
possible assistance by the Italian Govern- 
ment. The Government of Great Britain 
has gladly aided us along the same line. 
Our own government is co-operating 
closely, and we are ourselves determined 
that at every opportunity a true portrayal 
of American life and ideals shall be given 
to the world, and that to the nationals of 
all countries shall go a true message of the 
lives of the nationals of all others.” 

It is something of a fad with some peo- 
ple to berate the “movies” as wholly bad. 
Some of them are certainly banal and 
inane, wet-blanketing every spark of in- 
telligence. But in the main we are 
“bulls” on the movies. We have no doubt 
that they are serving educational ends, 
often on a high plane, and especially in 
the direction of international enlighten- 
ment. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE PEACE 
PARTY 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 


HE question is raised by a professor 

of history in one of our universities 
whether it is right or fitting for peace 
people, as such, to celebrate the birthdays 
of Washington and Lincoln, since both 
were leaders in our great wars. Few sane 
persons, with a knowledge of history, ques- 
tion the sad necessity of some wars for 
defense, freedom, or the supremacy of law, 
in the past, before a World Court, a World 
League, international arbitration, or any 
legal machinery for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes had entered into prac- 
tical politics. The first proposal, indeed, 
for international arbitration was by Sam- 
uel Adams, the “Father of the American 
Revolution,” in a memorial framed by him 
for the Massachusetts Legislature to the 
National Congress while we were still liv- 
ing under the Articles of Confederation. 
Our war for independence was not strictly 
an international war, but a civil war, be- 
tween the liberal and the reactionary par- 
ties in both England and America, with 
Chatham, Burke, and Fox fighting our 
battle in Parliament, as Washington and 
Jefferson were fighting it here. No argu- 
ment can be drawn from that situation 
which affects the international situation 
in 1926. 

So far as peace and war as political 
methods are concerned, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Franklin were emphatically 
on the peace side; they were the pre-emi- 
nent peace statesmen of their day. Wash- 
ington wrote in 1785: “My first wish is to 
see war, the plague of mankind, banished 
from the earth and the sons and daughters 
of this world employed more innocently 
than in preparing implements and exer- 
cising them for the destruction of man- 
kind.” In 1788 he wrote to the Marquis 
de Chastullux: “It is time for the age of 
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knight errantry and mad heroism to be 
at an end. It is devoutly to be wished 
that the manly employment of agriculture 
and the humanizing benefits of commerce 
supersede the waste of war and the rage 
of conquest.” ‘To Lafayette he wrote: “It 
is a strange thing that there should not be 
room enough in this world for men to live 
without cutting each others’ throats.” 
Franklin was even more pronounced. “In 
my opinion,” he said repeatedly, “there 
never was a good war nor a bad peace.” 
Twenty pages of Franklin’s peace utter- 
ances have been gathered into an Old 
South leaflet, and its counterpart cannot 
be found among the utterances of contem- 
poraneous European statesmen. 

Of all the great leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, Jefferson was the pre-eminent inter- 
national man. It would be an act of 
supererogation to quote peace passages 
from him. Henry Adams, in his history, 
sums it up truthfully when he says: “Jef- 
ferson aspired beyond the ambition of a 
nationality and embraced in his view the 
whole future of man. That the United 
States should become a nation like France, 
England, or Russia, or conquer the world 
like Rome, was no part of his scheme. He 
wished to begin a new era, hoping for a 
time when the world’s ruling interests 
should be universal, when questions of 
boundaries and nationality should become 
insignificant and armies and navies should 
be reduced to the work of police.” 

The whole question is one of evolution. 
Emerson put the matter in a nutshell 
wnen he said that war belongs to the juve- 
nile period of human development. It is 
as with absolutism, polytheism, polygamy, 
slavery, witchcraft, the burning of here- 
tics, and the limiting of suffrage and edu- 
cation to males. We have now come, it is 
to be hoped, to the maturity whose busi- 
ness it is to put an end to the childish 
folly and wickedness of war and substi- 
tute legal and rational procedure, to help 


organize the family of nations as Wash- 
ington and Franklin organized this fam- 
ily of States. 

The question of “human nature,” which 
troubles our writer and other good folks, 
did not trouble Washington or Franklin. 
It will trouble us less and less. There is 
nothing in the world which has changed 
so much in the last 5,000 years or the last 
1,000, or which is changing so fast today, 
as human nature. The founders of the 
tepublic did not wait for any change in 
human nature. In every period, human 
nature is equal to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of that period. The founders util- 
ized human nature as it was and turned it 
to rational ends. It is for us to do the 
same, 


- THE April number of this maga- 
zine we made use of a statement rela- 
tive to “The Little Entente” which we 
obtained from the European Economic 
and Political Survey, issued February 28 
and published by the Reference Service 
on International Affairs of the Ameri- 
ean Library in Paris. We regret exceed- 
ingly that we did not acknowledge the 
source of this information and offer our 
apologies to the “Survey,” and particu- 
larly to Mr. Burton Stevenson, its able 
editor. 


AR is frequently referred to as an 

international crime. It is interesting 
to note that the National Crime Commis- 
sion, after investigations covering nearly 
a year, has concluded that there is no 
universal panacea for crime, but that the 
application of remedies rests upon indi- 
vidual States and individual citizens. It 
has been agreed that the most pressing 
question is that of the administration of 
justice, and that the American people in 
the various communities could make the 
machinery of justice efficient if they 
would set their minds to the task. It has 
been discovered that the arms industry 
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would support a move to obtain a uniform 
law in all States to control and regulate 
the selling and possession of pistols and 
revolvers. In the meantime another group 
of attorneys and jurists, headed by Charles 
Evans Hughes, are considering a plan for 
eliminating the “dishonest element” in the 
legal profession. There seems to be some 
relation between all this and the problem 
of overcoming war, for in the interna- 
tional field the most pressing question is 
that of the administration of justice. 


N MAY 10 there was a hearing be- 

fore the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House upon the Tinkham reso- 
lution. This resolution, it will also be 
recalled, contemplates the calling of a 
Third Hague Conference for the further 
codification of international law. A grow- 
ing sympathy for this resolution is dis- 
coverable both in the House and the Sen- 
ate. That is all to the good. 


5 pew GENNADION, a new library pre- 
sented to the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, Greece, by 
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Dr. J. Gennadius, Honorary Member of 
the American Peace Society, was dedi- 
cated April 23. The building, erected by 
the Carnegie Corporation, cost approxi- 
mately $300,000, and is built of marble 
from the island of Naxos, cut and worked 
by hand. The library consists of between 
45,000 and 50,000 items, volumes, pam- 
phlets and documents, relating in some 
way to Greece. It represents the main 
life work not only of the donor, Dr. 
Joannes Gennadius,* but of his father, 
as well, in whose memory the library is 
given. The American School of Classical 
Studies, dating from 1881, provides 
American college graduates opportunities 
for classical study and investigation. 

In offering his valuable collection to 
this school, Dr. Gennadius said :— 


“My wife and I make this presentation 
in token of our admiration and respect 
for your great country—the first country 
from which a voice of sympathy and en- 
couragement reached our fathers when 
they rose in their then apparently hopeless 
struggle for independence.” 
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GENERAL STRIKE IN GREAT 
RRITAIN 
HE general strike, which had been 
threatened in Great Britain for a long 
time, finally descended on the country on 
the night of May 3-4. It lasted until May 
12, and proved to be the greatest economic 
convulsion in the history of the country. 


Background of the Strike 
The general strike came as a result of 
the coal situation. The difficulties in- 


volved in that situation were stated in a 
recent issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 
in connection with the report of the Coal 


Commission. It will be recalled that the 
report advocated a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the coal industry, pending which 
it suggested certain reductions of the 
miners’ wages and the discontinuance of 
the government subsidy, which had been 
in operation for several months. 

In conformity with the report, the gov- 
ernment proposed to discontinue the sub- 
sidy on May 1. Frantic efforts were there- 
fore made to effect some sort of agreement 
between the miners and the mine owners 
prior to that date, the government acting 
as a mediator in the matter. The owners 
asked for an immediate reduction of 
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wages and the lengthening of the work- 
ing day from seven to eight hours, promis- 
ing in return a reorganization of the in- 
dustry. The miners refused to accept this 
situation and struck. 

Unlike the similar situation in 1921, 
when Great Britain went through a coal 
strike, the Trade Union Congress General 
Council, which represents practically the 
whole of British labor, now intervened. 
In 1921 the coal strike was not supported 
by the other industries. This year the 
General Council took up their cause and 
issued a warning to the effect that a gen- 
eral strike would be called if the miners 
were forced to accept wage reduction or 
hour extension. 


How the Strike Began 

The final negotiations on the very eve 
of the date set for the withdrawal of the 
subsidy were conducted between represent- 
atives of the General Council and the 
government. These negotiations followed 
the unsuccessful attempt made by Mr. 
Baldwin to negotiate directly with the 
Miners’ Federation. (The reader will 
find pertinent documents in connection 
with these negotiations in the Interna- 
tional Documents section. ) 

In the course of the negotiations the 
government took the position that it could 
not countenance the threat of a general 
strike, which had already been made by 
the General Council. While an attempt 
was being made to find some sort of for- 
mula that would take care of the situation 
thus created, report reached the govern- 
ment that at least one branch of the labor 
organizations which were to participate in 
the strike had already committed an overt 
act. The printers employed by the Daily 
Mail refused to permit that newspaper to 
be issued with an editorial on the coal 
situation to which they objected. When 
the management refused to accede to their 
demand, they struck. Upon the receipt of 
this report, the government broke off the 
negotiations and the strike began. 


Extent and Scope of the Strike 
The principal industries affected by the 
strike were the transport and the print- 
ing trades, and certain branches of the 
iron and chemical trades. These repre- 


sented labor’s first line of defense. 
The government and the British com- 
munity generally were, however, prepared 
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to handle the situation. Volunteer trans- 
port services were arranged, and an 
emergency situation was created by a 
proclamation of the King. This procla- 
mation conferred almost plenary powers 
on the government. 

Soon after the strike began it became 
apparent that the government were re- 
solved to break it at all costs. While it 
was remarkably free from violence, never- 
theless it caused very considerable priva- 
tions in many phases of national life. The 
labor leaders were very hesitant to tie up 
the whole life of the country completely, 
for fear that that might create a really dis- 
astrous situation. They were, on the con- 
trary, willing to negotiate, and private 
conversations were in progress during the 
latter part of the strike period, until 
finally the strike was called off, a little 
more than a week after it had started, the 
two sides; i. e., the government and the 
General Council, assuming obligations 
based largely on the Samuels proposal, the 
text of which appears in the International 
Documents section. 

The coal miners remained on strike and 
every effort is now being made to bring 
that phase of the situation to a successful 
issue. 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN LOCARNO 


N APRIL 24 a treaty was signed in 
Berlin between Russia and Germany, 
and notes were exchanged by the Russian 
and German plenipotentiaries, the purpose 
of which is to establish amicable relations 
between the Union of the Socialist Soviet 
Republics and Germany. This treaty has 
been termed in European political circles 
the “Russo-German Locarno,” and it 
aroused an enormous amount of interest, 
which was, however, eclipsed for the time 
being by the general strike in Great 
Britain. 


History of the Negotiations 


The long negotiations hich have led to 
the treaty and the notes really date back 
to the Genoa Conference and the Rapallo 
Treaty. The actual negotiations for the 
present treaty (the text of which will be 
found in the International Documents sec- 
tion of this issue of the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE) were opened after the government 
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of Herr Marx had issued its memorandum 
on the question of Germany’s entry into 
the League in September, 1924. After 
Germany’s desire to join the League had 
been stated in so unequivocal a form, the 
negotiations for a pact of security were 
begun, and simultaneously pressure began 
to be exerted on behalf of Russia, which 
did not desire to see Germany brought 
wholly into the orbit of the Western 
Powers. Germany, on her part, had no 
wish to break with Russia, a step that 
would have been opposed to her traditional 
policy and her very large economic inter- 
ests in that country. Negotiations were 
therefore begun concurrently with the 
more public negotiations for a security 
pact. Germany, while anxious to enter 
the League, realized that she must also 
remain on friendly terms with Russia. 

For a long time Russia would not ac- 
cept the German standpoint, the Soviet 
Government affecting to regard the League 
as an instrument of the capitalist Western 
Powers for the isolation of Russia, and 
viewing with great chagrin the prospect of 
Germany’s being brought into a coalition 
against her. Accordingly the greatest ef- 
forts were made, particularly by M. Chit- 
cherin during his visit to Berlin at the 
time of the Locarno Conference, to detach 
Germany from this view. But the inter- 
ests of Germany required that the foreign 
policy of the Luther-Stresemann Govern- 
ment should be adhered to, and when the 
Russian Government found that this was 
unalterably the case it slowly began to 
come around and make the best of matters. 
The negotiations, which had _ practically 
fallen into abeyance, were resumed, and 
since February, when the new attitude of 
the Russian Government made itself ap- 
parent, conversations and exchanges of ar- 
guments had proceeded rapidly. These 
were gradually formulated into a draft 
treaty, originally differing materially from 
that which was finally signed. 


The Treaty and the League Covenant 


The really critical part of the instru- 
ments signed in Berlin is paragraph 3 of 
Herr Stresemann’s note to M. Krestinsky 
(the text of both notes will be found in 
the International Documents section of 
this issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE), 
which defines the circumstances in which 
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Germany would consider herself bound by 
Article 16 of the League Covenant. This 
article, taken with Article 17, throws upon 
the members of the League the obligation 
to take part in financial and economic 
sanctions ordered by the League, mutually 
supporting one another therein, and also 
to contribute to the armed forces which 
shall be summoned to protect the Covenant 
of the League when disregarded by a State 
which may, or may not, be a member. By 
the terms of his memorandum Herr 
Stresemann informs the Soviet Govern- 
ment that these sanctions can only be ap- 
plied to an aggressor, that Germany will 
have a voice in determining who is the 
aggressor, and that the views of other 
Powers that the aggressor was Soviet Rus- 
sia could not, therefore, of themselves, 
bind Germany to participate in measures 
of boycott and military coercion. 

He incidentally questions whether Ger- 
many would be obliged to take any part 
whatever in them, this turning upon the 
interpretation of the note defining Ger- 
many’s prospective obligations in the 
League, the gist of which was that no 
State could be held to undertakings mani- 
festly beyond its powers. If, therefore, 
the question of coercive action against 
Russia should arise, Germany would use 
her influence against it, and if other States 
should decide that coercive action was 
necessary, their decisions would not bind 
Germany against her own judgment. The 
view of the German Government is that 
in giving this undertaking to Russia it is 
not brought into conflict with Articles 16 
and 17 of the League Covenant. But it 
must be added that, in the opinion of the 
German Government, the contingency is 
remote, because in any case it is to the in- 
terest of all governments to avoid any 
sanctions that will retard Russia’s eco- 
nomic recovery. 


Dr. Benes’s Questionnaire 


While the Russo-German negotiations 
were still in progress, Dr. Benes, the 
Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
created something of a sensation by ad- 
dressing a questionnaire to all the Lo- 
carno Powers, in which he inquired if the 
projected treaty between Germany and 
Russia was not, in effect, a barrier to the 
former’s eventual entrance into the Lea- 
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gue of Nations. In particular he seized 
upon the neutrality clauses of the treaty 
then under consideration. The Covenant 
of the League, he insisted, does not per- 
mit neutrality. Articles 16 and 17 pre- 
clude it. Even though the Lecarno Powers 
have given Germany the privilege of a 
milder interpretation of clause 16, that, 
he argued, does not affect the principle. 
Dr. Benes made it quite clear that upon 
the solution of this issue may depend the 
entry of Germany into the League next 
September. 

It is not Germany’s relations with 
Poland or Czechoslovakia, however, that 
seemed to disturb him so much as Ger- 
many’s relations to a Russia at war in the 
future with Poland and Rumania. 

The questions, then, raised by Dr. 
Benes, were these: Is it right to allow Ger- 
many to enter the League already bound 
by such a treaty with Russia? Suppose, 
for example, the Council of the League 
with Germany as a permanent mem- 
ber, called to pronounce upon the famous 
question of the aggressor. How would a 
Germany thus fettered by a previous treaty 
obligation be free to act? Would it not 
mean that the German veto would be 
bound to work automatically in Russia’s 
favor, or, at least, in favor of the absolu- 
tion of a guilty Russia? Would not Ger- 
many, in short, enter the League in some 
sort as Russia’s proxy? 


Reaction in Moscow 


Dr. Benes’s questionnaire evoked a vio- 
lent outburst of indignation in Moscow. 
Some Soviet politicians even attempted to 
persuade Germany that the German Gov- 
ernment should protest against what they 
termed interference on the part of Czecho- 
slovakia in German foreign policy. 

The Jzvestia, in a leading article on the 
treaty, expressed delight at what it called 
Dr. Benes’s latest failure, and asserted 
that he had made on former occasions mis- 
calculations in international politics, par- 
ticularly in connection with his attitude to 
Hungary, which, it said, aroused Great 
Britain’s displeasure. His latest was an 
attempt to improve his reputation with 
British diplomatists, but Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, according to the Soviet or- 
gan, disapproved of the questionnaire and 
his effort miscarried. 
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An official report on the new treaty was 
presented to the Red Parliament, now in 
session in the Kremlin, in Moscow, by M. 
Litvinoff, the Deputy Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs. Litvinoff declared that the 
treaty contained no secret agreements or 
protocols. He expressed his conviction 
that this agreement would extract the 
sting from Locarno directed against the 
Union of Soviets. 

Division of Opinion in Prague 

The publication of the actual text of 
the Russo-German treaty met with a mixed 
reaction in the Czechoslovak press. 

While the semi-official Prager Presse 
abstained from any comment, the Narodni 
Listy, Dr. Kramer’s organ of the National 
Democratic Party, questioned the sincerity 
of both contracting parties, basing its 
opinion on the admission of the IJzvestta 
that the new treaty is intended to oppose 
the Locarno bloc and to counter the Brit- 
ish effort to organize an anti-Soviet group 
in Europe. Through her alliance with 
Germany, the newspaper continued, Soviet 
Russia, who will always remain a disturb- 
ing element to the peace of Europe, will be 
strengthened, particularly as Germany is 
bent upon upsetting the new order of 
things in Europe, a fact which the western 
statesmen should understand at last. The 
Prager Tageblatt, on the other hand, did 
not think that Germany’s obligations as a 
member of the League of Nations will 
clash with her engagements toward Rus- 
sia so long as the pacific mission of the 
League is maintained, since both coun- 
tries wish to insure a world peace. 

Criticism in Great Britain 

The publication of the treaty text caused 
criticism in some official circles in Great 
Britain, although the general reception of 
the treaty was not inimical. It has been 
pointed out that in its present form there 
is nothing in the treaty that would make 
it impossible for, say, Great Britain to 
sign an identical treaty with Russia to- 
morrow. It was further asserted that 
Article 3 fully safeguards Germany’s pros- 
pective undertakings under Article 16 of 
the League Covenant, for it precludes Ger- 
many from participating in financial or 
economic sanctions against Russia only in 
case Russia has herself maintained the 
peace. As Article 16 of the Covenant en- 
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joins such sanctions only against a State 
which has broken the peace, there can be 
no conflict between Geneva and Berlin on 
that score. 

While there was general agreement in 
London that the Russo-German treaty is 
juridically correct and fulfills Germany’s 
promise to the Locarno Powers, there were 
those—among whom is understood to be 
included Sir Austen Chamberlain—who 
regard the moment chosen for the signa- 
ture of the treaty as psychologically bad, 
and who fear that it may lead to complica- 
tions between now and September. 


Misgivings in France 


The objections generally raised in Paris 
to the treaty as it stands were that, even 
if Germany’s undertakings to the Soviet 
Government may be represented as being 
formally consistent with the obligations 
which she will incur under the Covenant 
when she has joined the League, the treaty 
has an unfortunate look of being superim- 
posed on the Covenant, instead of being 
subordinated to it and, so to speak, spring- 
ing from it. With regard to this aspect of 
the matter, there is still undoubted un- 
easiness. The deep conviction remains— 
and probably nothing will eradicate it— 
that the spirit of the new treaty is in con- 
tradiction to that of the League system, 
and that unanimity on the Council will be 
impossible to obtain on a Russian issue, 
because Germany has morally bound her- 
self to block any collective action directed 
against the Soviet Government. 

The German-Soviet Treaty did not have 
a good press. For the most part, however, 
the newspapers refrained from violent 
comment, probably in the hope that de- 
velopments may occur to give the situa- 
tion a better aspect. There was clearly a 
desire to save all that is represented by 
the Locarno Treaties. 

The Temps, nevertheless, was severe. 
After the recent declarations of M. Chit- 
cherin, it regards the German-Soviet move 
as being “directed against the policy of 
Locarno and against the League of Na- 
tions.” Generally, the argument of the 


Temps was that the Western Powers, and 
especially Great Britain, had gained a first 
success in turning Germany from a firm 
alliance with the Soviet Government, and 
it was reasonable to suppose that Locarno 
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had got the upper hand over Rapallo. The 
conclusion of the new treaty before Ger- 
many had even entered the League and 
before the Locarno agreements were in 
operation was therefore, “a success for 
Russian diplomacy, which M. Chitcherin 
will not fail to exploit for the aims of his 
general policy, which, as is known, is 
bitterly hostile to the League of Nations.” 
“If Germany and the Soviet,” the Z'emps 
continued, “undertake to come toan amica- 
ble understanding on all political and eco- 
nomic questions concerning the two coun- 
tries, Berlin and Moscow may be expected 
to consult one another about the attitude 
to be adopted on any European problem 
that arises.” 

On the neutrality clause in the new 
treaty, the Temps said: “It is as difficult 
to reconcile it with the obligations which 
Germany will have as a member of the 
League as to wed fire to water. By the 
formula used in Herr Stresemann’s letter, 
Germany runs the risk, in certain circum- 
stances, either of failing in her duty to the 
League or of being false to the spirit and 
the letter of her undertakings to Russia.” 
In short, the Temps argued that Germany, 
by this treaty, is trying to keep the option 
of choosing between East and West. 


REVOLUTION IN POLAND 


N MAY 12 a military uprising broke 

out in Poland, and rapidly developed 
into a revolution, which overthrew the 
existing government and substituted an- 
other in its place. This swift change of 
scene was the result of long and gradually 
unfolding developments. 


Antecedents of Pilsudski’s Coup 


Poland had been for some time prior to 
the revolution suffering from an almost 
continuous ministerial crisis. Several 
governments succeeded each other in fairly 
rapid succession. The position of each of 
them in turn was made untenable by the 
financial crisis through which the coun- 
try has been passing since the middle of 
last year. And the whole situation was 
complicated by the fact that there was a 
growing sentiment among various political 
sections in favor of some sort of strong 
dictatorship. 
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The name most commonly mentioned in 
connection with the possible dictatorship 
was that of Marshal Pilsudski, the coun- 
try’s national war hero and first Chief of 
State of reconstructed Poland. Pilsud- 
ski has been in virtual retirement since he 
relinquished the conduct of state affairs 
to the first legally elected President of the 
country nearly four years ago. 

Shortly before the revolution the gov- 
ernment attempted to join forces with Pil- 
sudski, whose prestige and influence had 
been steadily growing in the army circles. 
A plan was proposed to make him In- 
spector-General of the Army, but it never 
materialized. 

On May 9, the Skrzynski Cabinet re- 
signed. ‘The next day former Premier 
Witos undertook to form a government, 
but he had scarcely entered upon his task 
when a portion of the army revolted. 

The fall of the Skrzynski Cabinet was 
due to the resignation from it of its two 
Socialist members who disagreed with 
their colleagues on the question of the 
measures for the balancing of the Budget, 
and also on that of the reorganization of 
the army command. The latter contro- 
versy centered about Marshal Pilsudski, 
who refused the office offered him if he 
were to be subordinated to the Minister of 
War. 


The Pilsudski Revolt 


The army revolt led by Pilsudski was 
precipitated on May 10 by the publication 
in Kurjer Poranny of an interview with 
Marshal Pilsudski, in which he vigorously 
criticized the Witos Government and sev- 
eral of its predecessors, their handling of 
foreign affairs and the reorganization of 
the army. Marshal Pilsudski demanded 
the resignation of the Witos Ministry. The 
issue of the paper was confiscated, follow- 
ing which disorders occurred in the streets 
and Marsha] Pilsudski’s country home was 
attacked in the night. Negotiations for 
the avoidance of hostilities were later en- 
tered upon by President Wojiechowski and 
Marshal Pilsudski, but on May 12 the 
latter’s troops crossed the river to Praga, 
a suburb of Warsaw on the left of the 
Vistula, and the government forces with- 
drew before them. 

After fierce fighting in the streets of the 
city, the Pilsudski forces occupied the 
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public buildings, and the government fled 
from Warsaw. Later on it resigned, and 
Pilsudski became the undisputed master 
of the situation. 


The New Government 


Pilsudski has not declared himself dic- 
tator. He has merely organized a new 
government, in which he himself occupies 
the post of the Minister of War. He has 
announced his intentions of convoking 
the Parliament and asking it to support 
his government. In the event of the Par- 
liament’s refusal to do this, it is expected 
that it will be dissolved and new elections 
ordered. 


FRENCH ARMY REFORMS 


PAINLEVE, the French Minister 
e of War, recently announced the 
nature of the army reforms which the 
French Government has under considera- 
tion. In his statement he laid particular 
stress on a distinction between the home 
forces and the foreign service units and 
discussed at considerable length the diffi- 
culties created for the French military 
organization by the slowness of growth in 
the country’s population. 


Details of the Changes 


The foreign troops will consist of (1) 
the Colonial Army, composed of about 
37,000 whites and 90,000 natives of the 
colonies, (2) the mixed home and north 
African troops, composed of 40,000 whites 
and 90,000 natives of north Africa, and 
(3) the Foreign Legion, of about 20,000 
men. The total foreign army of 277,000 
will, therefore, be composed of 97,000 
whites and 180,000 natives. 

The home army has to be organized so 
as to give military instruction to all citi- 
zens capable of bearing arms and to in- 
sure prompt mobilization in case of need. 
At present the period of service is 18 
months, and the number of home divisions 
is 32, some being mixed. It is proposed 
to reduce the divisions to 20; some units 
of each division will be reduced to mere 
cadres. The number of professional sol- 
diers, or those extending their term of 
service, will be raised for the whole army, 
home and foreign, from 76,000 to 105,000. 
In order that soldiers may be freed for 
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purely military duties, 15,000 men will 
be recruited on military engagements who, 
with 14,000 men employed under civil en- 
gagements, will carry out fatigues and 
similar maintenance duties. They will 
all be non-combatants. 

Period of Service 


On mobilization the troops will find 
themselves under the orders of the same 
officers and non-commissioned officers as 
they were with during their period of 
service. Reservists will be called up for 
one day a year, in units similar to those 
which they would join on mobilization. 

Classes will be called up in three instal- 
ments a year for the infantry instead of, 
as at present, two. For other arms the 
present system will continue. The age of 
calling up will be raised from 20 to 21. 
During the five years when, owing to the 
war, the numbers of the contingents will 
be low, it will be possible to revert tem- 
porarily to the age of 20 without lengthen- 
ing the period of service. 

The reduction in the period of service 
from 18 months to one year does not mean 
an economy from the point of view of the 
Budget. On the contrary, although there 
will be an economy or 320 million francs 
on the ordinary troops, the extra cost of 
the additional professional soldiers, en- 
listed employed men, and civilian em- 
ployed men will be about 522 millions. 
The increased cost to the Budget may, 
therefore, be taken as about 200 millions, 
But there will be a national economy, be- 
cause the productive capacity of the coun- 
try will be increased. 


THE FRENCH DEBT SETTLEMENT 


O* APRIL 29 an agreement was 
reached between the French debt mis- 
sion and the American World War Debt 
Funding Commission. The negotiations 
on the part of France were conducted by 
M. Bérenger, the French Ambassador in 
Washington. 


Details of the Agreement 


The French settlement provides for the 
payment of $6,847,674,104.17 over a 
period of 62 years in complete liquidation 
of the indebtedness of $3,400,000,000 
principal and $625,000,000 accrued inter- 
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est, this last calculation at 44% per cent to 
December 31, 1922, and 3 per cent there- 
after to June 30, 1925. No interest is 
charged for the first five years; for the en- 
suing decade, 1 per cent; for the succeed- 
ing ten years, 2 per cent; for the follow- 
ing eight years, 244 per cent; for the next 
seven years, 3 per cent; and for the re- 
maining 22 years, 3144 per cent, all of 
which brings an average rate of interest 
over the full period to slightly over 15% 
per cent. 

The schedule of annuities is as follows 
in millions of dollars: First and second 
years, 30; third and fourth years, 3214; 
fifth year, 35; sixth year, 40; seventh year, 
50; eighth year, 60; ninth year, 75, tenth 
year, 80, 11th year, 90; 12th year, 106; 
13th year, 105; 14th year, 110; 15th year, 
115; 16th year, 120; 17th year to 61st 
year, 125; the 62d year, $117,674,104.17. 

The present value of this settlement on 
the basis of the 41% per cent decreed by 
Act of Congress is calculated by the 
Treasurer as $2,008,000,000, or about 48 
cents on the dollar as against 78 cents 
said to be paid by Great Britain and 26 
cents by Italy. A rough estimate of the 
sums receivable by the United States 
from its four principal debtors—Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium— 
shows an average payment of 58 cents on 
the dollar, and, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury announced, “the French settle- 
ment substantially concludes the work of 
the Commission, there remaining but 
$295,000,000 unfunded. Of this, $193,- 
000,000 is Russian and $24,000,000 Aus- 
trian, which has already been extended 
by Congress for 20 years; $51,000,000 is 
Yugoslavian, $15,000,000 is Greek, and 
$12,000,000 Armenian.” 


No Safeguard Clause 


It will be observed first that the agree- 
ment made by M. Bérenger is an advance 
of $253,000,000 on the total offer made 
by M. Caillaux; secondly, that M. Béren- 
ger’s initial suggestion of $25,000,000 a 
year for five years was found unacceptable 
and has been sensibly modified; and 
thirdly, that the settlement includes no 
safeguard clause and does not provide 
specifically for later revision. 
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THE NEW BRITISH BUDGET 


PRIL 26 was the Budget Day in the 
British Parliament. On that day 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, introduced the budget for 
the coming fiscal year. 
Chancellor Churchill’s Policy 


In presenting his new budget, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer declared that his 
policy was to transform last year’s deficit 
of £7,900,000 into a surplus of £14,109,- 
000 by new taxes, or reshuffling of old 
taxes; and to use this surplus for debt 
reduction and a reserve for future con- 
tingencies. The coal subsidy, he pointed 
out, had made a big blot on the balance- 
sheet for 1925-26, just as the threat of 
trouble held the whole inkpot poised over 
the balance-sheet of 1926-27. The con- 
suming power of the people was increas- 
ing and changing in direction. The con- 
sumption of spirits had fallen, and sugar 
consumption—helped by the expensive 
experiment of subsidizing home-grown 
sugar—was now higher than before the 
war. Customs and excise generally were 
less resilient, but also less fluctuating, 
owing to the steadier demand from a more 
carefully nursed people than previously. 

The curious feature of the inland reve- 
nue returns was a rise in supertax, in 
spite of additions. The former feature 
was due to stricter collection, the latter, 
possibly, to various methods of avoiding 
the high scales of taxation. 

Mr. Churchill’s conclusion was that, 
though the nation was undoubtedly richer, 
and the darkness of the basic industries 
was relieved by the brighter and larger 
patches of other industries, the tax reve- 
nue—the only reliable revenue—was sag- 
ging slightly and had been saved only by 
the proximately flagging items of miscel- 
laneous receipts and those moribund taxes, 
the excess profits and corporation profits 
duties. 


New Budgetary Proposals 


The principal new proposals introduced 
in Mr. Churchill’s budget were as follows: 


Road Fund: 

Proposed to transfer £7,000,000 to the 
Exchequer from the balance of approxi- 
mately £19,000,000 in the Road Fund; 
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and to take a proportion of the revenue 
of the fund estimated this year to amount 
to £3,500,000. 


Betting Taz: 

A duty of 5 per cent from November 1 
next on legal bets made with a bookmaker ; 
a duty of £10 on certificates to be taken 
out by bookmakers and a duty of £10 on 
the registration of each set of premises 
used by a bookmaker for receiving bets on 
credit. Relief for bets laid off and bets 
for any reason void. 


Beer: 

Credit period to brewers for payment of 
excise duty reduced from three to two 
months. 


Income Taz: 

The three years’ average for Schedule D 
of the income tax to be abolished and that 
schedule to be founded exclusively on the 
preceding year. This will come into op- 
eration in 1927. 

Wrapping Paper: 

A duty on imports from May 1 at 16% 
per cent ad volarem; preferential rebate 
of one-third for Empire goods. 

Chicory: 

Excise duty on home-grown chicory re- 

pealed. 


Key Industries: 

Duty at the present rate of 3314 per 
cent ad volarem to continue for further 
10 years, except that the rate on optical 
glass and elements and instruments is to 
be 50 per cent ad valorem and the rate on 
are lamp carbons 1s. per lb. Certain ex- 
tensions of duty from May 1. Antiques to 
be free of duty. 

Motor Vehicles: 

Duties on hackney motor vehicles made 
uniform in all districts chiefly at the 
higher Metropolitan scale up to those 
seating 40 persons ; a considerable increase 
on the heavier vehicles. 

Commercial goods vehicles of the one 
to two tons and upwards and tractors and 
road locomotives of two to four tons and 
up, to pay higher duties. Vehicles in the 
last category used for agricultural haul- 
age not affected. 

Owing to the difficulties of substituting 
a motor spirit tax for the present license 
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duties, proposals cannot be made in the 
present Budget, but Mr. Churchill hopes 
to make the change in the lifetime of the 
present Parliament. 

Extension of Customs duty to commer- 
cial motor vehicles. 


Savings Cerlificates: 

Holders of savings certificates of the 
first issue will be given the options of (1) 
holding them till March 31, 1932, with 
interest after the tenth year at the rate of 
1d. a month; (2) converting into four- 
and-a-half per cent. Conversion loan at 
the market price; or (3) converting into 
a four per cent savings bond, repayable 
in ten years at 103 per cent, or at six 
months’ notice at par plus accrued in- 
terest. 

Trade Facilities Act not to be renewed. 

Dumping to be stopped by making new 
duties on commodities apply from date 
of introduction. 

The principle of a ten years’ guarantee 
to be extended to all the articles now 
enjoying Imperial preference. 


Balance-Sheet for 1926-27 


The balance-sheet for 1926-27 as issued by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is as fol- 
lows: 

ESTIMATED REVENUE 


£ 
CD, ek ame gieeeuaaate 108,450,000 
Dt ccppernenesemasewnranee 141,300,000 


Total Customs and Excise... 249,750,000 


Motor Vehicle Duties.......... 21,600,000 
Been, Ge, TUNic ccc cccseses 66,000,000 
PY oc nea doredeunssesoute ee 25,000,000 
Land Tax, House Duty and 

Mineral Rights Duty......... 1,000,000 
REE TE gt ewewnsaneesieses 254,800,000 
EE Sec tack eeaiasnieus 64,500,000 
Excess Profits Duty, &c........ 2,000,000 
Corporation Profits Tax........ 6,500,000 

Total Inland Revenues....... 419,800,000 


Total Receipts from Taxes... 691,150,000 
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PE SE ccescscnpoaaeeccee 59,400,000 
RN MED bs0-cwawenscueuawas 950,000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans... 21,650,000 
Miscellaneous: 
Ordinary Receipts .......... 25,600,000 
Special Receipts ............ 26,000,000 
Total Receipts from Non-Tax 
SINR ithad arb adie sacks eam 133,600,000 
NRE TPN: civ cdicdncdecens 824,750,000 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE 
Consolidated Fund Services 
£ 
National Debt Services........ 364,000,000 
SE OUI siiince dees oo oh ae eae 17,500,000 
Payments to Local Taxation Ac- 
MEL Sarccecd ce aedadaae 14,100,000 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
eee eee ae 5,200,000 
Other Consolidated Fund Serv- 
MN drivustnasassuwesseaweas 2,600,000 
Total Consolidated Fund Serv- 
Sl eadksteiexeaadenes edhe 403,400,000 
Supply Services 
OE skkwbaeesecdemasesuceuce 42,500,000 
ME desessesas jeeebetea tae 58,100,000 
Me bcceucwiaweessasiede 16,000,000 
ee 234,257,000 
Customs and Excise, and In- 
land Revenue Departments... 11,784,000 
Post Office Services........... - 54,600,000 
Total Supply Service........ 417,241,000 
Total Expenditure .......... 820,641,000 
RE. G.ecdecdesruddseviued 4,109,000 
Total Expenditure .......... 824,750,000 


TARIFF PROTECTION AS A MORAL 
ISSUE 


oo question of tariff protection is 
one of the issues that are particularly 
at the forefront of public discussion in 
Great Britain at the present time. It is 


taken up from various angles, not the least 
interesting of which is that of moral prin- 
ciples. At the last meeting of the British 
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Northwestern Free Trade Union, the 
moral aspects of free trade were presented 
in an exceedingly interesting address by 
Canon Peter Green. 

A great many business men, said Canon 
Peter Green, did not believe in abstract 
principles at all. But the truth was that 
in every sphere of life the thing that really 
mattered was principles—the sort of prin- 
ciples that could be put, if one wished to 
do so, into a book of moral philosophy or 
political science or economics. The one 
thing worse than not following your prin- 
ciples was having no principles at all. 


“Members One of Another” 


It was the moral principles that under- 
lay Free Trade, even more than its eco- 
nomic principles, that had always made 
him a Free-trader, Canon Green con- 
tinued. The most fundamental thing 
about man was that he was a social ani- 
mal: one who depended entirely for his 
well-being on those around him. The 
philosophers said so, and so did the theo- 
logians—witness St. Paul. Transfer the 
inquiry into the realm of economics, and 
all standard economists told you that man 
could not attain civilization without the 
division of labor. The same moral prin- 
ciple could be transferred from the indi- 
vidual to the community. All countries 
were members one of another; and the 
reason why he disliked everything con- 
nected with protection was that it was ulti- 
mately a denial of the fundamental unity 
of all nations and the mutual interdepend- 
ence of one people with another. It was 
an assertion of one of the most definitely 
immoral principles in the world — the 
principle that one man could benefit by 
doing some harm to another. This belief 
that one nation could profit at the ex- 
pense of another was, in the speaker’s view, 
a fundamental untruth. 

How many great wars had had economic 
foundations? He did not think it would 
be an exaggeration to say that you could 
discover an economic basis for virtually 
every war and every peace between the 
death of Elizabeth and the present day. 
Today, of course, if we were to have war 
it would be war for concessions or over 
questions of tariffs. Why was it that if we 
could have free trade—we had never had it 
properly yet—it would be such a perma- 
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nent assurance of peace? One of the rea- 
sons seemed a sentimental one, but he 
knew it to be true; it was because nothing 
really promoted understanding and good- 
will between individuals so much as trade. 
Trade was the universal reconciler and in- 
terpreter; it made us understand and ap- 
preciate our neighbors. 


Multiplying Temptation Needlessly 


Quoting the remark of a manufacturer— 
a free-trader by conviction—that it would 
have been worth £100,000 to him if certain 
protective legislation had been passed, 
Canon Green said that he wished to make 
no reflection whatever on the honesty of 
any of our members of Parliament at pres- 
ent. But what sort of men should we find 
in Parliament if there was £100,000 wait- 
ing to be distributed among them? He 
held that there was a strong obligation on 
a government not to multiply temptation 
needlessly, and on this point drew atten- 
tion to the increase in newspaper reports 
of petty smuggling which had already fol- 
lowed the imposition of new duties. The 
result was not merely a multiplication of 
individual offenses, but a lowering of re- 
spect for the law, and that, again, was a 
great moral principle. Policy ought to be 
so directed as to make the law, as far as 
was possible, the expression of the good- 
will of the community. With high protec- 
tion the law was certainly not the expres- 
sion of the goodwill of the majority of 
the community. 

When he discussed things with tariff 
reformers, Canon Green went on, they 
could nearly all make out a good case for 
protection for their own industry, but they 
could never convince him that what they 
wanted would be good for anybody else. 
In other words, the whole basis of protec- 
tion came to be individual selfishness; not 
the benefit of the country, but the benefit 
of the individual. If you attempted to 
make it a universal benefit, the position 
would be exactly as if every member of his 
audience were to give every other member 
a shilling. The phrase which always 
seemed to him to stamp the whole protec- 
tionist policy as radically immoral was 
“Making the foreigner pay.” What that 
meant was making him pay for something 
you ought to pay for yourself, and to make 
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a person pay for what he did not get was 
in itself a form of robbery. 

Ultimately, to come back to the great 
principles which he believed ought to rule 
a man’s life, protection was a contradic- 
tion of the great moral principle that we 
were members one of another. 


CHILE AND PERU 
HE plebiscite in the dispute over 
Tacna and Arica is resting on its oars 
at this writing, and negotiations are being 


conducted in terms of mediation, the 
mediator being Secretary Kellogg. At 


the moment the situation is too delicate 
for editorial opinion, careless or other- 
wise. We confine ourselves, therefore, to 
a simple account of the facts. 

April 17 the Department of State gave 
out the following self-explanatory state- 
ment: 


“Concerning the pending negotiations 
for the settlement of the Tacna-Arica 
dispute, the Secretary of State has been 
advised that the suggestion which he 
made to the plenipotentiaries of Peru and 
Chile at their last meeting here, on April 
15, has been given partial publicity in the 
capital of one of the countries involved. 
In order to avoid confusion and possible 
misunderstanding, the Secretary, acting 
with the consent and approval of both 
plenipotentiaries, now deems it wise to 
make public the full terms of this sugges- 
tion, which are as follows: 

“<The Secretary of State has the honor 
to suggest that in the interest of interna- 
tional peace and a cordial rapprochement 
between the parties, they consider the ad- 
visability of a mutual and joint sacrifice, 
whereby either 

“<1. The territory of Tacna and Arica 
shall be constituted a neutralized State, 
either independent or under the protec- 
torate of South American States, as may 
be agreed ; or, 

“<2. The provinces of Tacna and Arica 
shall be transferred (upon an apportion- 
ment of equitable compensation and ap- 
propriate economic arrangements, to be 
agreed upon) to a South American State 
not a party to these negotiations. 
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“*As neither party is willing to sur- 
render the territory in question to the 
other, and as the proposal for a division 
of the territory between them has been 
rejected, the remaining opportunity for a 
solution of the long-standing controversy 
would appear to be found in one of the 
suggestions above made, or in a modifica- 
tion thereof if such is deemed to be ad- 
visable.’ ” 

Negotiations over these proposals are 
now going on in Washington. If the ne- 
gotiations succeed, the Plebiscitary Com- 
mission will come home. If the negotia- 
tions fail, the whole matter goes back to 
that commission. If that fails, the United 
States can withdraw its commission and 
wait for a more propitious day. The 
Tacna-Arica problem is not impossible of 
solution. Primarily, it is the concern of 
Peru and Chile. We are simply a friendly 
neighbor. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 


April 16—May 15, 1926 


April 18—The German Government in- 


forms the signatories of the Locarno 
treaties of its impending treaty with 
Russia. 


April 19—Secretary Kellogg declines 
the invitation of the League of Nations 
to send representatives of the United 
States to Geneva to discuss the reserva- 
tions of the United States to the World 
Court protocol. 

April 21—The Italian debt settlement 
plan is ratified by the United States 
Senate. 

April 23—The French Ambassador, 
M. Berenger, presents to the Debt-fund- 
ing Commission France’s new offer of 
settlement of the French was debt. 

April 24—The German-Soviet treaty 
is signed at Berlin by Foreign Minister 
Stresemann and Soviet Ambassador Kret- 
insky. 

April 26—The United States Senate 
ratifies the Belgian debt agreement. 

April 27—The United States Senate 
ratifies the debt settlement agreements 
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with Latvia, Rumania, and Esthonia, 
relatively small amounts. 

April 28—The United States Senate 
ratifies the Czechoslovak debt agreement. 

April 29—The French budget, which 
has been under discussion since July, 
1925, has been many times changed, and 
has caused the downfall of five finance 
ministers, is finally passed by the French 
Parliament. 

May 3—A general strike begins in Eng- 
land. 

May 9—United States Commander 
Byrd circles the North Pole in an air- 
plane. 

May 10—The League Commission on 
Council Membership opens its meetings in 
yeneva. 
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May 11—The Amundsen expedition on 
the dirigible Norge starts from Spitz- 
bergen to Alaska by way of the North 
Pole. 

May 12—The German Cabinet, headed 
by Luther, resigns. 

May 12—The Norge crosses the North 
Pole at 1 a. m. 

May 12—Marshal Pilsudsky, former 
chief of State of Poland, starts a military 
revolt in Warsaw. 

May 12—The British 
ends. 

May 13—The dirigible 
Teller, Alaska. 

May 15—The President of Poland and 
his Cabinet present their resignations to 
Marshal Pilsudsky. 


general strike 





Norge reaches 


LOCARNO ATMOSPHERE 


By OSCAR T. CROSBY 


(This is the third and last of Dr. Crosby’s 
series of articles on Locarno. The first ap- 
peared in the ApvocaTEe or PrEAcE for April; 
the second, for May.—Tue Eprror.) 


_ us now try to realize the atmos- 
phere of Locarno. 

It was the atmosphere of personalities, 
prominent enough to command the re- 
spect of Europe, yet, happily, not of those 
who had borne chief responsibility for the 
fierce outcries of hate marking the war 
period and the first few years of at- 
tempted adjustment thereafter. They 
were men who had seen the wreckers 
strewing the paths of their predecessors 
in European reconstruction work. Nota- 
ble examples of failure suggested the road 
to success in creating a modus vivendi, 


Absence of Our Government 


Notable, also, was the absence of the 
United States from their Councils. This 
left them far freer to reach the common 
sense of necessity than if the Great Out- 
sider had entered the company where his 
presence must inevitably result in con- 
flicting endeavors to win his favor. Dis- 


trust, fear, and flattery must ever affect, 
more or less, the attitude of relatively 
weak and competitive individuals toward 
one whose alliance, if it can be gained, is 
almost a guarantee of victory in any con- 
invy will not be absent. 


test. And, in 


the hearts of those who are themselves 
great and proud, jealousy will be mingled 
with a sort of blind recrimination against 
the new comer whose greatness destroys 
all ancient rank. These forces were active 
in 1919, and for several years thereafter. 
They would have continued to confuse 
Europe, had the United States been a 
member of the League of Nations. 

It is well indeed that the time has come 
when a wounded continent “finds itself.” 
It is not altogether healed, but perhaps 
good beginning has been made. 

Have Europeans ceased to bid against 
each other for favors from the Giant of 
the West? Let us hope so. 

Not only did the absence of the United 
States permit a freer and more intelligent 
consideration of strictly European prob- 
lems, but that absence, interpreted as a 
possible enmity, created anew the feeling 
of European solidarity which, from time 
to time, seems to give promise of a Fed- 
eration there, comparable to the Federa- 
tion established here. 

It would be well indeed if men would 
work toward co-operation through other 
influence than that of fear. Yet rarely 
does it seem to come about. Certainly 
our own great acts of co-operation—1776, 
1778, 178%7—were induced by common 
danger felt in thirteen jealous colonies. 
It was encircling menace from Austria 
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and from France, as well as the indwell- 
ing spirit of Teutonic unity, which pro- 
duced the Frankfort Constitution, and 
later the German Empire. 

It is perhaps too much to say that the 
fear of future American aggression con- 
sciously directed the thoughts of the men 
of Locarno. But furtive expressions on 
the part of statesmen, and suggestions 
from journalists, testify that an innate 
probability became an idea, not fully 
formed, yet playing a réle in the drama. 

Danger from the western Giant is not 
immediate. But who, among Europeans, 
can fail to note with deepest concern the 
enormous growth of power, through 
growth of wealth and numbers, in the vast 
territory of the United States? Who can 
contemplate that outstripping of all other 
nations in the production and control of 
material things, without harassing doubt 
concerning the uses to which superior 
power will be put by the ordinary human 
beings who possess it? 


Russia’s Absence 


So much for one absent Giant. An- 
other absentee, Russia, the Giant of the 
East, contributed more definitely, we may 
fancy, to the conclusion of Locarno states- 
men that Western and Central Europe 
must have a surcease of dissension. 

It is remarkable indeed that in this 
historic effort toward a peace of equality, 
after the Versailles Peace of inequality, 
the two greatest white, Caucasian, or Eu- 
ropean nations should have played no 
part, save by absence. Both had partici- 
pated in the last war. 

The habitat of one of these races has, 
by the magic of the inventor, been effec- 
tively drawn up alongside of France and 
England. The Atlantic has become a new 
English Channel, requiring consideration 
of a new balance of power. At the same 
time Russia, by political upheaval, has 
been carried morally outside of the Euro- 
pean camp while remaining a threatening 
force upon its eastern flank. 


New Alignment of Russia 


More than a century ago Europe suf- 
fered much from France, first in her 
Revolutionary, then in her imperialistic 
spirit. 
checked by the Allied monarchs. 


Both these influences were finally 
Alex- 
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ander, speaking for Russia, spoke insist- 
ently for European peace. The “atmos- 
phere” of both the Vienna Conferences 
(more than a century ago) resembled that 
of Locarno more than that of Versailles 
of 1919. Europe had for years faced a 
disturbing principle, and had then faced 
a disturbing personality. The principle 
of Democracy and the personality of Na- 
poleon had both been overthrown. The 
governments throughout Europe, includ- 
ing Russia, were just as intent then upon 
the establishment of perpetual peace as 
were those governments represented at 
Locarno. 

Russia’s ruler of that day espoused the 
doctrine of intervention by old govern- 
ments to prevent revolutionary establish- 
ments of new governments. The Russian 
rulers of today stand for the reversed 
principle, inherited from the fiery French 
Revolutionists. They stand for interven- 
tion to produce revolution and the over- 
throw of old governments. All this in 
behalf of an economic conception of such 
overmastering importance that, if it were 
true, its adherents might reasonably de- 
mand for it the utmost sacrifice—the 
most radical changes in all things. 

Now the majority opinion of Western 
Europe is intent upon saving the present 
substantially as it is. The greatest single 
white race population, inhabiting the 
greatest single national territory, has 
now, as spokesmen, leaders who denounce 
and threaten the present. Their faith is 
declared in violence both internal and ex- 
ternal. All reformers have had that 
faith; and all establisheu governments 
must resist its works. It is now a true 
menace. 

So it is that, with Russia threatening 
today, and the United States threatening 
tomorrow, those European peoples who 
are the intellectual ancestors of Russia 
and the physical as well as intellectual 
ancestors of the United States, are being 
insensibly drawn together. They are dis- 
united parents, endangered now by over- 
grown progeny. Obviously the course of 
wisdom suggests a reconciliation among 
the elders. 


England’s New German Friendship 


With age-long and commendable craft 
British statesmanship, only partly con- 
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scious perhaps of its motives, gives a help- 
ing hand to Germany—that Germany 
which, a few years ago, was described by 
these same statesmen as the arch enemy 
of mankind! 

We need not dwell upon the horrors of 
war-time psychology. We are nothing 
short of grotesque, when seen in our men- 
tal war paint, and compared with the 
more decorous clothing of peace-time 
thoughts. Twenty years ago, a cool meas- 
ure of the European situation in London 
produced the entente between England on 
the one hand and her two ancient and 
ubiquitous enemies, France and Russia, 
on the other. The Teutonic cousin was 
seen to be the really powerful rival, with 
ambitions stretching over the sea as well 
as over the land. And when war came the 
cousin was changed into a devil. Now the 
English wand is waved and the foe of yes- 
terday becomes again a worthy companion. 

As to the responsibility for starting the 
war we shall not here inquire. The war 
has been fought and Germany humbled. 
In English circles the humiliation is 
thought to have gone far enough, while 
the relative aggrandizement of French 
military power seems to be excessive. The 
war spirit is observed from London as 
still animating the hearts of men on the 
continent. Another European conflict, 
besides weakening terribly the partici- 
pants, would offer opportunity for the 
fateful entrance of one or both of the 
Giants into a field which could offer little 
resistance to either. The far-flung lines 
of British power might then be broken 
forever. Internal and external conditions 
make reconciliation of European difficul- 
ties the key to England’s policy. As yet 
it is chiefly along political lines that her 
contact with continental powers is made 
more intimate. Out of this may grow in 
the future some economic alliances to 
countervail the predominance of the 
United States in all fields of human effort. 
Then—perhaps—military alliance. 

French Interest 


As to France, sane statesmanship sees 
that, above all things else, her national 
security now depends upon her friendship 
with Great Britain. That is certainly 


true for today, as it was for yesterday. 
Tomorrow might indeed present the world 
with a stupendous change, by virtue of 
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which French national security would be 
guaranteed by a German alliance rather 
than by one with Great Britain. But that 
is a conception existing only in the minds 
of Cailloux and his friends. Since Great 
Britain now smiles upon a regeneration 
of Germany, it pays France to make an 
accord with both her great neighbors. She 
pleases the one, who yesterday was her 
friendly shield and buckler, and she 
makes possible (if that friendship be- 
comes too trying) to make a future mar- 
riage with her secular foe. 


Italian Views 


As to Italy, her modern achievements 
are gratifying; her courage is indomita- 
ble. Yet the fact remains that an exposed 
maritime position and a lack of mineral 
resources make it necessary, in the last 
analysis, that Italy should not run coun- 
ter to British policies. 

British ships in the Mediterranean can 
always speak the word of command to him 
who reigns where once Imperial Cesar 
sat. So now Italy signs for peace. Her 
ruler tells the world, however, that the 
dove cannot be trusted to protect Roman 
chickens from the hovering hawk of war. 
For possible war, therefore, an alignment 
with England is made. It can be changed 
if coal can be had elsewhere. 


German Aims 


As to Germany, her present acquies- 
cence in the get-together policy will in the 
end serve best both her pacifista and her 
militarists. A continuation of the love 
feast will be the realization of the dreams 
of the former. A continuance of her con- 
valescence from economic and moral mal- 
adies will ultimately make possible a de- 
mand for complete freedom from the 
Versailles servitude. Time—peace-time— 
would give to that demand all the great 
dignity of coercive force behind it. 

So it is that the Four Great Powers 
present themselves just now as four 
friends, traveling good-naturedly along the 
path toward peace and prosperity. 

Belgium’s Attitude 

Belgium, wisely or unwisely, has dur- 
ing some years tied her destinies to those 
of France. Eight million Belgians would 
like to be left alone to fight out their 
fierce Flemish-Walloon contests; to ex- 
ploit African possessions; to trade with 
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the world. But they suffer from an orig- 


inal sin of latitude, longitude, and low 
elevation. It was this that gave them 
birth as a nation. Mutual distrust among 
the great powers of 1839, crossed on Age- 
long subservience of the Low lands to the 
Hinterland, this union of forces acting in 
plains open to war, produced a problem 
for Europe. Vain now to suggest that 
absorption into one or more of the ancient 
neighboring governments would have been 
wiser. Now nearly a century of separate- 
nation life has resulted in a separate- 
nation mentality. Trusting naught save 
the self-interest (not always enlightened) 
of her great neighbors, Belgium must 
guess her way between them, coquetting 
now to the east, now to the west, now to 
the north, across the channel waters. In 
a military crisis, such as that of August, 
1914, her action may be decisive. In 
times of peaceful negotiation she must act 
as a satellite. She now rotates around the 
double star France-England. Poland—a 
living body once torn in three, now re- 
united—fears only two of its past con- 
querors, Russia and Germany. Which is 
the more menacing no man_ knows. 
France seems to be a present help against 
both dangers. The common fears of these 
two rather nervous nations draw them to- 
gether in paper bonds stretching across 
the hostile German lands. When the 
Russian Bear becomes normal again, then 
realignment may be made. The chain 
forged at Locarno does not bind closely. 





Czechoslovakia’s Position 


Czechoslovakia may also in the near fu- 
ture be found in different relations with 
France, as the many colored web of fate 
weaves its changing pattern around her. 
Meanwhile the treaties of alliance with 
France made several years ago and now 
rewritten at Locarno show how ineradi- 
cable is the bent of the human mind to- 
ward the use of old magic forms. The 
blunder of the Franco-Russian alliance is 
repeated. These agreements between 
France and the two east European allies 
are not reliable in respect to their future 
execution, and not valid for effective de- 
fense, even if executed in good faith, 
against a reconstructed Russia or Ger- 
many. Indeed, these treaties are only em- 
barrassing and pregnant with distrust and 
counter-machinations prepared by other 


powers. 
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General Inquiry 


Let us now return to the inclusive in- 
quiry, “Why Locarno, after Versailles?” 
If the Locarno agreement stood quite 
alone, having no relation whatever to the 
League of Nations, they might be consid- 
ered as a happy throwback, in the matter 
of simplicity, to those now almost forgot- 
ten “new-era” institutions, known as the 
“Wilson- Bryan cooling-off treaties.” 
These provided for a reference of all dis- 
putes between signatories to a Commis- 
sion, which could not, indeed, make a 
binding decree, but whose recommenda- 
tion was to be awaited, so that the parties 
to the quarrel were bound not to make 
war for a period of twelve months after 
submission of the dispute. There was 
little else to these simple engagements. 
They constituted, I have always thought, 
the very best of all the futile peace en- 
gagements made in the world since that 
time. Why they went into total eclipse in 
1919 I do not know. From his own lips 
I learned in July, 1918, that President 
Wilson had no thought of any Covenant 
except that now known to us as Article X. 
We must suppose that he was converted 
to the merits of the highly complicated 
arrangement which General Smutts had 
imagined, and which, with the onerous 
addition of the labor clauses, is in sub- 
stance the present League of Nations. 
Somewhat resembling these Wilson- 
Bryan treaties in their objective are the 
Locarno engagements; but, alas! the de- 
partures from simple methods are suffi- 
cient to raise, within the four walls of the 
agreements themselves, most serious dis- 
turbances. And the relation of these to 
the League of Nations throws the whole 
European peace situation into confusion. 
I see that Senator Pepper makes short 
work of any discussion as to the possible 
institutional differences between Ver- 
sailles and Locarno in these words: “The 
important difference is that the Covenant 
commitment cannot be taken seriously, 
while the Locarno compact means busi- 
ness. . . . There is nothing illusory 
about it. There is no blanket policy of 
boundary insurance underwritten by na- 
tions that have no intention of meeting 
the loss. This is the formal recognition 
by Great Britain and Italy that they can- 
not afford a war between Germany and 
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France, and that therefore they intend 
that it shall not happen.” 

Yet surely, exactly all this, beside much 
more, was believed to have been covered 
at Versailles. The Alsace-Lorraine trans- 
fer from Germany to France is imbedded 
deep within the Treaty of Versailles, and, 
together with every other important ex- 
isting European relation, it is theoreti- 
cally protected by the Covenant. 


Germany’s Gain 


Germany gave her signature reluctantly 
indeed to all these Versailles dispensa- 
tions. She probably did not feel more 
bound morally than did France after the 
war of 1871, when she, on paper, yielded 
Alsace-Lorraine. So it may be said much 
has been gained by what is now appar- 
ently a free-will acceptance by Germany 
of French sovereignty over Alsace-Lor- 
raine. This new German attitude, how- 
ever, would have been equally pledged by 
her free-will entrance into the League of 
Nations, with or without specific refer- 
ence to Alsace-Lorraine. It is absurd to 
hold that these complicated Locarno writ- 
ings are necessary to register Germany’s 
present attitude toward the “lost prov- 
inces.” Some other reason must be found 
for the beau geste. 

What has actually been accomplished 
by this new German assent, added to her 
former engagement, is this: that a rea- 
sonable doubt has been raised concerning 
the binding character of Germany’s signa- 
ture at Versailles with respect to any 
other condition of the treaty not subse- 
quently covered by a free-will German ap- 
proval. She has been, in fact, given a sort 
of moral moratorium in respect to her 
obligations under the treaty, save those 
concerning the Alsace-Lorraine frontiers 
and the demilitarized Rhineland zone, 
these being the two engagements freshly 
consecrated by her Locarno signature. 
The girdle of obedience has been loosened. 
The way is thus made clear for scrapping 
the Versailles Treaty. The Dawes Plan 
was the first great milestone on that road ; 
Locarno is the second. We must not ex- 
pect that anything like logic will enter 
into the process. The “face” of France 


will be saved probably by making one new 
engagement after the other, each in con- 
travention of some part of the presumably 
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inviolate Great Treaty. Out of a multi- 
tude of these efforts we shall see a mass of 
contradictory engagements. And out of 
these contradictions the next war may be 
easily arranged. 


Gains of Freedom of Other Great Powers 


There can now be little doubt, I think, 
that many European statesmen were 
moved to support the complicated ma- 
chinery of the League of Nations by the 
thought that it pleased President Wilson 
and would probably result in their more 
intimate association with the United 
States. We may remember how little 
of accurate nation-wide criticism of the 
provisions of the League was heard in any 
country during the short period lapsing 
between the signature of the Versailles 
Treaty and its formal adoption by various 
European Parliaments. With a sudden 
leap, the nations were to find themselves 
in a new and orderly array. And in one 
of the principal organs of the new mech- 
anism, the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, the Great Powers are faced with the 
possibility that imperial interests may, in 
some fateful occasion, be determined by 
the votes of negligible quantities—Libe- 
ria—Haiti—Abyssinia. 

From this unbearable servitude, the 
Locarno signatories have freed themselves 
in respect to the most volcanic questions 
now presented in Western Europe. 

Lip service to the League—liberation 
of the savage sovereignties. To these ends 
partly in clear vision, partly in the fog 
that surrounds most human actions, the 
Locarno statesmen were driven. All de- 
sired to give an impression of peace— 
striving; all desired to keep the League 
flag flying; all desired new freedom in 
their neighborhood affairs; and France 
desired that with a sounding of security 
trumpets the devil of fear might be ex- 
orcised from French hearts. 

The task of understanding the Locarno 
engagements is remitted to succeeding 
statesmen. 


Limited numbers of ADVOCATES con- 
taining Dr. Crosby’s previous articles on 
“Locarno” are still available. — THE 
Epiror. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 





Prepared by the Institute of Economics, Washington, D.C. 


VI. RUSSIA AND HER DEBTS 


N the case of the four international 
debtors with which we dealt in the pre- 


ceding articles of this series—namely, 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and 


Italy—there has not been any question 
as to the acceptance by these countries 
of liability for their debts. These debts 
have always been officially recognized. 
Russia is unique among the present-day 
international debtors in that her govern- 
ment refuses to acknowledge its liability 
for the debts contracted prior to 1918. 
In this article we shall trace the extent 
and origin of Russia’s foreign indebted- 
ness, the position taken with regard to it 
by the Soviet government, and the basic 
factors involved in the solution of the 
Russian debt problem. 


Extent and Origin of Russia’s Foreign Debts 


At the outbreak of the World War, Rus- 
sia had the largest foreign indebtedness 
in the world. Her government owed 
abroad about 4,200 million roubles (one 
rouble is equal to 51 cents). It was also 
responsible, through its guarantee, for 
loans contracted in other countries by the 
privately owned railroad lines, amount- 
ing to 870 million roubles. Russian mu- 
nicipalities owed 420 million roubles in 
other countries. Finally, Russian indus- 
tries, banking and commercial establish- 
ments, insurance companies, etc., had bor- 
rowed foreign capital to the extent of over 
two billion roubles. 

Thus Russian’s pre-war foreign indebt- 
edness aggregated seven and a half billion 
roubles, or about $3,750,000,000. The 
bulk of this money was borrowed for pur- 
poses of economic development. Half of 


the debt owed directly by the government 
was contracted for railroad construction. 
Railways and factories were built with 


foreign money, mines were opened and 
cities improved with money borrowed 
abroad. Out of the 7.5 billion roubles 
borrowed altogether, only about two bil- 
lions were spent by the government for 
political purposes. 

France was Russian’s most important 
creditor, her share in the pre-war Russian 
debt being no less than two-thirds of the 
total. Next in importance was Great 
Britain, followed by Germany (whose 
claims, however, were wiped out by the 
war), Belgium, and the United States. 

When the World War broke out, Russia 
had to resort to foreign borrowing. Alto- 
gether, through the war period she bor- 
rowed 1,681 million roubles, thus doubling 
her foreign indebtedness. The bulk of 
Russia’s war borrowing was in Great 
Britain, which loaned Russia 5,375 mil- 


lion roubles. Next in importance came 
France, with 1,492 millions, and the 


United States, with 553 millions. 

The above figures do not, however, rep- 
resent Russia’s net foreign indebtedness 
today. A part of the railroad mileage 
constructed with foreign money is located 
in Poland and the Baltic States, which 
are no longer a part of Russia. At least 
350 million roubles of the railroad debt 
would have to be assumed by these coun- 
tries, and Russia’s debt reduced accord- 
ingly. Moreover, Russia shipped to 
Great Britain during the war 640 million 
roubles’ worth of gold, which was to have 
been held by the British Government until 
the liquidation of Russia’s war debts, in 
the same manner as similar deposits of 
gold made by France and Italy. Finally, 
at the time of the Bolshevist coup-d’état, 
the Russian State Bank had on deposit in 
various foreign banks large amounts of 
gold, which were taken over by the Allied 
Governments. Altogether, about a billion 
roubles have to be deducted from Russia’s 
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war debt on account of these gold deposits. 

Making all these deductions, we find 
that Russia’s net foreign indebtedness 
today, not counting any accumulations of 
interest since 1917, when all interest pay- 
ments ceased, is about 13.8 billion roubles, 
or in the neighborhood of 6.9 billion 
dollars. 


Soviet Policy of Debt Repudiation 


One of the earliest official acts of the 
Soviet Government, following its estab- 
lishment in November, 1917, was the 
promulgation of a decree, repudiating all 
foreign debts. Issued on January 21, 
1918, this decree stated that, as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1917, “all foreign debts are an- 
nulled, unconditionally and without ex- 
ception.” 

In issuing this decree, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment took the position that it was not 
responsible for the debts, contracted in the 
name of Russia, by its two predecessors, 
the Imperial and the Provisional Govern- 
ments. Proclaiming itself as the first 
direct and true spokesman for the Russian 
people, it laid down the proposition that 
the governments preceding it borrowed 
money abroad without the consent of the 
people, and that the Russian people, and 
consequently the Soviet Government, were 
not liable for these debts. 

The position thus assumed by the Soviet 
Government with regard to the foreign 
debts of Russia became a vitally important 
factor in the relations between Russia 
and the rest of the world. The great 
world powers, which are at the same time 
Russia’s creditors, refused to extend of- 
ficial recognition to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, principally because of the latter’s 
position on the debt question. 

For four years following the establish- 
ment of the Soviet régime the debt prob- 
lem remained entirely in abeyance. It 
was only at the conferences held at Cannes 
and Genoa, in 1922, that the first attempt 
was made to find some common ground 
with reference to the debt problem as 
between Great Britain and France—Rus- 
sia’s principal creditors—and the Soviet 
rovernment. The work begun at Genoa 


was continued at another conference, held 
at The Hague later in the same year for 
the special purpose of taking up the Rus- 
sian question. 

The Hague conference failed completely 
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to find any basis for an understanding on 
the debt question. The Russian repre- 
sentatives refused unconditionally to con- 
sent to an abrogation of the annulment 
decree. They expressed their willingness, 
however, to discuss a possible arrange- 
ment for the repayment of some of the 
debts, but they made this discussion en- 
tirely conditional upon a promise, given 
in advance, by the Allied powers, that 
large credits would be extended to Russia. 
The Allied representatives rejected these 
proposals, and The Hague conference 
broke up. 

The Russian debt question again hung 
fire for a year and a half, until at the be- 
ginning of 1924 the MacDonald Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain extended to the 
Soviet Government an official recognition, 
without any commitments on the part of 
the latter as regards the Russian debts. 
With that event the Russian debt question 
entered upon a new phase. 


British-Russian Debt Negotiations 


Soon after the official recognition was 
extended to the Soviet Government by 
Great Britain, an Anglo-Russian confer- 
ence met in London to discuss the ques- 
tion of the debts and other matters pend- 
ing between the two countries. The con- 
ference lasted from April 14 to August 5, 
1924, and two treaties were finally con- 
cluded and signed by the British and the 
Russian delegations, subject to the ratifi- 
cation by the British Parliament and the 
Soviet Government. 

Just as in the negotiations at Genoa and 
at The Hague, all categories of Russian 
foreign debt were treated by the British 
representatives as obligations of the Soviet 
Government, since, by virtue of nationali- 
zation, all the private enterprises in which 
British capital had been invested had been 
confiscated by the Soviets. And just as at 
Genoa and at The Hague, the Russian 
representatives were adamant in their re- 
fusal to accept liability for all these obli- 
gations, although they were willing to dis- 
cuss repayment on condition that they re- 
ceive assurances of new credits. 

In the London negotiations the Soviet 
point of view prevailed almost completely. 
The treaties which were finally signed con- 
tained no assumption by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of any responsibility for Russia’s 
foreign debts. The war debts were de- 
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scribed as held in abeyance pending some 
general international arrangement regard- 
ing all the inter-Allied debts. As for the 
pre-war debts, the Soviet Government 
agreed to satisfy “the claims of British 
holders of loans issued or taken over or 
guaranteed by the former Imperial Rus- 
sian Government, or by the municipalities 
of towns in the territory now included in 
the Union, payable in foreign (non-Rus- 
sian) currency.” This represented only 
a small part of the total debt. It also un- 
dertook to enter into negotiations “with 
British nationals in respect of industrial 
businesses or concessions which have been 
nationalized or cancelled by it, in order 
to arrange for just compensation of such 
claims.” In exchange for these vague and 
indefinite commitments, the British Gov- 
ernment undertook to obtain from the 
Parliament the necessary approval for 
granting credits to Russia. And the 
Soviet undertakings were made condi- 
tional upon the success of the British Gov- 
ernment in carrying out its undertaking. 

Thus under this Anglo-Russian arrange- 
ment, the Soviet Government retained in 
its entirety the principle of debt repudia- 
tion and of the confiscation of private 
property. Its concession with regard to 
the satisfaction of some of the claims was 
specifically made merely the price paid for 
new credits. The arrangement failed, 
however, of going into effect. The Mac- 
Donald Government was overthrown be- 
fore the Anglo-Russian debt arrangements 
could be ratified by the Parliament. The 
elections which followed placed in office 
the Baldwin Government, which was 
definitely hostile to the ratification of the 
arrangement. The MacDonald treaties 
with Russia were simply never presented 
to Parliament for ratification, and con- 
sequently lapsed. 

Since then there have been no further 
official negotiations between Russia and 
Great Britain regarding the question of 
the debt. Nevertheless that question 
crops up every little while, especially in 
connection with the Russian credit posi- 
tion in Great Britain. 


Old Debts and New Borrowings 


The British Government has a system 
of export credits, granted under the so- 
called Trade Facilities Act. Under this 


system, the British Department of Over- 
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seas Trade helps the export trade of the 
country by guaranteeing the credit of cer- 
tain foreign purchasers whose position ap- 
pears to it entirely sound, but to which 
the British exporters cannot sell on credit 
because their bankers, for some reason or 
other, do not care to undertake the risk. 
Efforts have been made repeatedly to ex- 
tend the facilities of this scheme to Rus- 
sian trade, but so far the government has 
not acquiesced in such a policy. 

The government policy in this regard 
was stated officially in the House of Com- 
mons, on May 12, 1925, by Mr. Guinness, 
the Financial Secretary of the British 
Treasury, as follows: 

To refuse credit facilities to the Soviet gov- 
ernment or its agencies until the Soviet gov- 
ernment itself establishes such conditions in 
the treatment of debts or compensation for 
confiscated property as will restore confidence 
and credit. 


The position of the British Government 
with regard to this question has remained 
unchanged to the present day. The mat- 
ter came up again in parliamentary de- 
bate last February and March. In the 
course of this debate, Mr. Samuel, the 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, after pointing out that “if it (the 
Soviet Government) has defaulted once, 
it may do it again,” declared: 


If a case were to come to me from the 
Credit Export Advisory Committee asking me 
to authorize the use of public money for the 
purpose of giving credit facilities to Russia 
under the scheme, I should decline to accede 
to it. 


Thus the net result of Great Britain’s 
experience with Russia during the past 
two years has been to dissociate, so far as 
Russia’s European creditors are concerned, 
the question of debt repudiation from that 
of the official recognition of the Soviet 
Government, and to accentuate still more 
the connection between the old debts and 
the new foreign borrowing of Russia. 


Franco-Russian Debt Negotiations 


France, under the Herriot Government 
which came into power soon after Mac- 
Donald became Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, followed the British example in 
the question of the recognition of the 
Soviet Government. Just as in the case 
of Great Britain, diplomatic relations were 
established between France and Russia 
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without any reference to the debt question. 
And again as in the case of Great Britain, 
the debts were taken up at a Franco-Rus- 
sian conference, which, however, failed to 
achieve any results. 

The debt negotiations were resumed at 
the second Franco-Russian conference, 
which opened in Paris at the end of 
February, 1926. Reports concerning these 
negotiations indicate that an attempt is 
being made to find a new method of 
handling the Russian debts. Again the 
war debts are left entirely out of account. 
The discussion centers about the pre-war 
debts, which, as we saw above amount in 
the case of France to about five billion 
roubles, and the efforts of the negotiations 
are directed toward finding some way of 
compensating the French holders of Rus- 
sian bonds. 

The principal plan under discussion in- 
volves the creation of a huge French cor- 
poration for the exploitation of the Rus- 
sian oil fields on the basis of a concession 
granted to this corporation by the Soviet 
Government. In view of the increasing 
importance of petroleum in industry and 
particularly in shipping, France, which 
has no oil resources of her own, is nat- 
urally anxious to obtain, if possible, an 
exclusive control of the Russian oil fields, 
which are the largest in Europe and the 
second largest in the world. The debt 
negotiations apparently provide an op- 
portunity for the carrying out of some 
such scheme. 

The plan involves the exchanging of the 
pre-war Russian bonds now held in France 
for the stock of the new corporation. 
Compensation would in this manner be 
provided for the French holders of Rus- 
sian bonds, while the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment, in exchange for this, would re- 
ceive large credits to be arranged by a 
group of important French banks. These 
negotiations are now in progress, and there 
are, naturally, great difficulties to be over- 
come. 


Legal Liability and Paying Capacity 


In all the negotiations conducted so far 
on the subject of the Russian debts, the 
question at issue has always been whether 
or not the Soviet Government is legally 
liable for the pre-war and war debts of 
Russia. The Soviet Government has 
maintained, and still maintains, that it 


bears no responsibility whatever for this 
huge mass of indebtedness. Russia’s 
creditors, on the other hand, maintain that 
the principle of government succession ap- 
plies to the Soviet Government, ir- 
respective of the circumstances under 
which it came into existence, and that 
censequently the Soviet régime inherited 
from its two predecessors all of Russia’s 
foreign obligations, as well as her national 
resources. 

This difference of views on a question 
as formal and technical as the principle 
of legal liability is more important than 
it might appear to be. It acquires special 
significance in connection with the next 
question to be considered in debt negotia- 
tion, viz., Russia’s capacity for paying her 
debts. 

It is readily admitted by both sides that 
Russia has at the present time no paying 
capacity whatever. More than that, the 
tragic events of the past decade in her 
history have wrought so much havoc in 
her national] life that she is in sore need 
of foreign credits for the rehabilitation of 
her economic system. Until the process 
of Russia’s economic restoration at least 
to the pre-war level of operation is any- 
where near completed, there can be no 
question of any debt-paying capacity. 

Russia is today pretty much where she 
was during the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when she just began her 
economic development on a large scale. 
She then needed a stable monetary system 
based on gold, a network of railways, and 
industrial equipment. She succeeded in 
acquiring all these, such as they were, 
through foreign loans. Today she again 
needs a sound monetary system; her rail- 
ways require enormous expenditures for 
their rehabilitation; her industrial equip- 
ment needs repair and renewal. She can- 
not accomplish any of these things with- 
out new borrowing abroad. 

She can borrow only in the countries 
which are already her creditors on ac- 
count of her pre-war and war debts. And 
the task which now confronts the Soviet 
Government is either to give up its policy 
of debt repudiation by accepting legal 
liability for the existing debts and thus 
lay a foundation for a credit position, 
or else to obtain from Russia’s present 
creditors an acceptance of its repudiation 
policy and to convince them that they 
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ought to make new loans to Russia in 
spite of that. 

The principle of legal liability for the 
existing debts is thus the crucial factor 
in Russia’s present-day credit position. 
In this way it is a vital element in the 


determination of Russia’s future paying 
capacity, since that depends upon the 
availability at the present time of new 
foreign loans, which, in turn, depends 
upon Russia’s international credit posi- 
tion. 


C.LTOS CU? 


JAMES BROWN SCOTT* 


In Honor of His Sixtieth Birthday, June 3, 1926 
By HANS WEHBERG, Berlin 
(A Translation) 


Fone BROWN SCOTT, one of the 
most resolute champions of the prog- 
ress of international law and international 
understanding, will celebrate his sixtieth 
birthday on June 3. It may therefore 
be of interest to the readers of this period- 
ical to have a short character sketch of 
Scott. 

James Brown Scott was born on June 3, 
1866, during the temporary residence of 
his mother in Canada. He attended the 
Central High School of Philadelphia and 
then took up the study of international 
law, first, at the University of Harvard, 
and later at German and French institu- 
tions (Berlin, Heidelberg and Paris). 
Here he laid the foundation of his ex- 
cellent knowledge in the domain of inter- 
national law and of the principal leading 
languages. 

Having completed his studies, Scott 
founded the Law School of Los Angeles, 
in 1896; he became professor of law at 
the University of Illinois in 1899 and at 
Columbia University in 1903. In 1906 
he was made Solicitor for the Department 
of State and in the following year he took 


*BerRLIN NW 52, April 29, 1926. 
CALVINSTR. 10 
Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, Editor, Advocate of 
Peace, Washington, D. C. 

My bDEAR Mr. CALL: Professor James Brown 
Scott will celebrate his sixtieth birthday on 
June 3. I believe that you will therefore be 
glad to have a short article for the ADvocaTE 
oF PEeAcE and hope that you will still be able 
to publish it in the June number. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WEHBERG. 


part in the Second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence as delegate of the United States of 
America. Here he had the opportunity 
of contending for that idea whose most 
ardent champion he has since become: the 
creation of an International Court of 
Justice. The American Plenipotentiary, 
Mr. Buchanan, justly stated at the Fif- 
teenth Lake Mohonk Conference, 1909, 
that Scott “more than all others devoted 
his energy, thought, time, and wonderful 
capacity for work in the endeavor made by 
the United States Delegation to work out 
a Permanent Judicial Court at The 
Hague.” 

After his return from The Hague, 
Scott continued indefatigably to contend 
for the ideas of The Hague Conference, 
and for an International Court of Justice. 
He has written many articles and pam- 
phlets on these questions and—above all— 
founded the American Society for Judi- 
cial Settlement of International Disputes 
(1910). After the World War he had the 
satisfaction of taking part, as a col- 
laborator of Elihu Root, in the sessions 
of the Committee for the Establishment 
of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice, appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations. Thus, after all, we 
owe to Brown Scott’s activity the existence 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

As an enthusiastic partisan of the work 
of The Hague, Scott did not approve, at 
the Paris Peace Conference, the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations. And he 
has, even to the present moment, not made 
any secret of his opposition to the League. 
This is a standpoint with which most of 
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the European authorities on interna- 
tional law cannot quite agree.* 

Besides his political activity in the field 
of international law, Scott has worked 
incessantly to increase the knowledge of 
international law. In 1907 he founded 
the well-known American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, one of the best period- 
icals for international law, and the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law. 

He has also carried on a large scientific 
activity. I mention, above all, the pub- 
lication of the collection “The Classics 
of International Law (begun in 1906), 
the two-volume publication The Hague 
Peace Conferences (1909), Cases of Inter- 
national Law (2nd ed., 1922), and Sover- 
eign States and Suits before Tribunals of 
Arbitration and Courts of Justice (1925). 
And there are many other works that 
have come from Scott’s extraordinarily 
active pen. 

Since Scott has been made Secretary 
General and Director of the Division of 
International Law of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace in 1910, 
he has been able to devote himself par- 
ticularly to the cause of Universal Peace. 
The establishment of The Hague Acad- 
emy of International Law, in 1923, is 
probably the greatest achievement attained 
by him while connected with this Institu- 
tion. 

Scott’s versatility is everywhere recog- 
nized. For the past twenty years he has 
been active as an enthusiastic leader in 
the further development of international 
law, as no one else has been. Tirelessly 
he has worked to strengthen the concep- 
tion of international law and to win ac- 
ceptance for it. He not only has ap- 


*In our opinion, Dr. Scott’s objection seems 
to be, not to the League of Nations in itself, 
but to a league of nations which includes the 
entire world—his belief being that a regional 
league for Europe would accomplish more for 
that continent than one of universal mem- 
bership which must, necessarily, represent 
less adequately the common interests of Eu- 
rope, the cradle of the world’s civilization in 
the past, and still its guardian Tue Eprror. 


proached these problems with great legal 
knowledge, but has, during all this time, 
devoted his entire energy to international 
law from a deep conviction and a true 
enthusiasm for the idea of international 
understanding. Although a good Ameri- 
can he has always understood the peculiar- 
ities of other nations. Though fulfilling 
his duties as an American citizen during 
the Spanish-American War and the World 
War, he has never felt any hatred towards 
other nations. It will never be forgotten 
that Scott, together with the late Serbian 
Minister, Vesnitch, did not consent to the 
well-known Resolution of the Institut de 
droit international which was directed 
against Germany. This resolution was 
adopted in 1919 during the Paris Con- 
ference under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Thomas Barclay and resulted in the resig- 
nation of several German members from 
the Institut. 

On account of his strong personality 
and great amiability, Scott enjoys the 
greatest popularity with all his colleagues. 
Perhaps it may be said of him that he is 
one of the few scholars who have no 
enemies. I do not know whether this 
assertion is true of America—it certainly 
is so of Europe. 

Scott’s great importance in the field 
of international law has not only been 
recognized by the fact that he has been 
repeatedly sent as a technical delegate to 
international conferences (Paris Peace 
Conference, 1919; Washington Confer- 
ence for Limitation of Armaments, 
1921-22; Second and Third Pan Ameri- 
can Scientific Congresses, 1916 and 1924), 
but also by his election as a correspond- 
ing member of the Institut de France, a 
membre associé of the Académie Royale 
de Belgique and a membre of the Acad- 
émie de droit comparé. In 1925 he was 
made president of the Institut de droit 
international of which he has been a mem- 
ber since 1908. 

May Brown Scott be spared for many 
a decade in the service of international 
law! 
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GOVERNMENT OF LAWS AND NOT OF MEN 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


(This address, reprinted with the author’s 
consent from the Los Angeles Journal of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1926, was delivered at the dedica- 
tory address at the new building of the law 
school of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia on February 5. Dr. Scott was founder 
and first preceptor of the school.) 


N THE eve of the preliminary treaty 

of peace by which Great Britain rec- 
ognized the independence of the thirteen 
American States, naming them from New 
Hampshire on the north to Georgia on 
the south, and declaring each of them to 
be free, sovereign, and independent, Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia assumed the 
dangerous role of prophet. 

“The American Union,” he said to Sir 
John Stepney, British envoy at Berlin, 
on October 22, 1782, “could not long sub- 
sist under its present form. The great 
extent of the country would alone be a 
sufficient obstacle, since a republican form 
of government had never been known to 
exist for any length of time where the 
territory was not limited and concentrated. 
It could not be more absurd to propose 
the establishment of a democracy to gov- 
ern the whole country from Brest to Riga. 
No inference could be drawn from the 
States of Venice, Holland, and Switzer- 
land, of which the situation and circum- 
stances were perfectly different from those 
of the Colonies.” 

It may be that Frederick was right then 
and now as to the territory from Brest to 
Riga, for he apparently contemplated the 
inhabitants of that region as compounded 
into a common mass, irrespective of coun- 
try and nationality, and attempting to 
govern themselves directly as in a democ- 
racy without the interposition of represen- 
tative institutions. He was probably right 
about Venice, a city seated on the sea and 
ruling with a strong hand far-off places 
and peoples. It is not clear on theory that 
he was right as to Holland, for the suc- 
cessful revolt of the Low Countries was an 
inspiration to the American Colonies and 
the Union of the Provinces an instance of 
Union of States. Nor was it clear in prac- 
tice that Switzerland was not an example, 
for the cantons of three different nationali- 
ties had lived together for centuries in a 


loose form of confederation. Their suc- 
cess was not lost on revolutionary states- 
men. But the great king was right in 
point of fact: “The situation and circum- 
stances” of Holland and Switzerland— 
for Venice need not be considered in this 
connection — “were perfectly different 
from those of the American Colonies.” 
The provinces of Holland were as coun- 
ties, and taken together formed but a 
small territory. They had been one, they 
were parts of a unit, and separation meant 
for them absorption by neighboring na- 
tions. The Cantons of Switzerland were 
smaller than counties, hemmed in by geog- 
raphy, and forced into a certain unity, if 
they were not to be separated and an- 
nexed by their not over-scrupulous neigh- 
bors. 

The American Colonies lacked power- 
ful neighbors to keep them together. Can- 
ada, to the north, was as yet a struggling 
French colony under British domination. 
The Floridas to the south and Louisiana, 

west of the Mississippi, were in the pos- 
session of Spain, waiting for stronger 
hands to grasp and hold them. The Colo- 
nies were thirteen States on the Atlantic 
seaboard, whose only unity had been a 
common subordination to the crown of 
Great Britain. Their original union was 
due to common oppression by that coun- 
try, and the actual union under the 
Articles of Confederation was due to a de- 
sire to perfect by law a union of fact. 
The interests of the States were different; 
they traded almost exclusively with the 
mother country ; their inhabitants had not 
met and intermingled. Therefore they 
“cherished” for one another distrust and 
dislike not unmixed with contempt. Vir- 
ginia, the largest of all the Colonies, and 
South Carolina, the greatest of the other 
southern Colonies, had made common 
cause with Massachusetts against the com- 
mon enemy; but their relations were far 
from cordial, and the union against op- 
pression would have ceased with freedom 
from oppression if old-world traditions 
were to be followed. They were not 
followed, and prophecies based upon 
them were fortunately doomed to fail- 
ure. New conditions produced some- 
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thing new—the United States of America, 
formed by the voluntary union of the 
smaller units to constitute a composite re- 
public, e pluribus unum, a one from the 
many, as our national device neatly puts 
it. The individual unit was the creation 
of contract; the federation of units was 
the compact of States; the union was in 
all its parts the creature of law and by law 
the whole was to be bound and kept to- 
gether. 

Frederick had in mind the democracy 
of antiquity, in which representation was 
unknown, not the democracy of the new 
world, which lies at the basis of represen- 
tative government. Pure democracy acts 
directly ; it may have agents, but not rep- 
resentatives, and to operate as a whole it 
was necessary that the people should as- 
semble, deliberate, and act if success were 
to crown their endeavors. The democra- 
cies of antiquity were small; they were 
massed in a city and the city was the 
State. How could the population of a vast 
community meet, deliberate and act? 
The thing was unthinkable; it had never 
been done. The answer of America to 
Frederick’s strictures was and is the 
United States. 

Because of the origin of the American 
State, the nature of the American Union 
of States, and the relation of the Federal 
Republic to the community of nations, the 
lawyers of our country have not only the 
chance of giving advice on private affairs, 
but they also have the privilege of advis- 
ing persons in charge of public affairs in 
and out of court where States, as well as 
individuals, appear to litigate their dis- 
putes according to one and the same proc- 
ess of law. Therefore American lawyers 
render not only service to their individual 
clients, but in the practice of their profes- 
sion they contribute to the perpetuity of 
American institutions; for the rights and 
duties of States as well as of individuals 
are the creatures of law and subject to its 
application. 

I ask your attention to this aspect of the 
question and the duty upon the law schools 
of our country to fit the American lawyer 
for the larger opportunity which, “like 
the thief in the night,” may come to him 
without warning. 


My purpose on this happy occasion is 
not to discourse as such of the State, the 
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Federal Union, or the community of na- 
tions; but to use them as examples of the 
service which our schools of law can render 
to their students and, perhaps in some 
slight measure, to the world at large, with 
its ever-broadening conceptions of law. In 
so doing I shall advance little or nothing 
new and I shall endeavor to avoid all mat- 
ters of a contentious nature, especially 
that disputatious spirit which, as Dr. 
Franklin assures us, is the characteristic 
of “lawyers, university men, and all sorts 
of men that have been bred at ‘Edin- 
borough.’ ” 

Let me, therefore, begin with some of 
those self-evident truths, which cannot be 
too often stated, and which have never 
been better expressed than by George Ma- 
son, “one of our really great men and of 
the first order of greatness,” in the Bill of 
Rights prefixed to the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia. The bill was adopted on June 12, 
1776, antedating by three weeks the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the Continental 
Congress. The doctrine of both is the 
same; but Mason’s immortal bill is more 
businesslike and practical, although less 
literary and appealing than Jefferson’s 
more famous Declaration. Neither was 
original; the views of each were, so to 
speak, in the air, and for this reason one 
and the other represented both the thought 
and the aspiration of Revolutionary lead- 
ers in all the States. 

It is therefore to be taken as the Ameri- 
can doctrine of the day, “That all men 
are by nature equally free and independ- 
ae 
“That all power is vested in, and conse- 
quently derived from, the people; that 
magistrates are their servants and at all 
times amenable to them.” 

Let me next lift a few lines from the 
Constitution of Massachusetts of 1780 to 
show how the first Americans made the 
first States of the New World: 

The people inhabiting the territory form- 
erly called the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay do hereby solemnly and mutually agree 
with each other to form themselves into a 
free, sovereign, and independent body politic, 
or State, by the name of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 


The European State was not a thing of 
contract. In the New World it is the 
creature of contract. Massachusetts was 
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not alone; all the other English colonies 
formed themselves into bodies politic or 
States in the same way. 

The American State is therefore the 
creature of contract consciously created ; 
a contract of a very high and solemn kind, 
but still a contract—a contract of private 
law, of public law, of international law. 

Let me now return to George Mason’s 
Bill of Rights that we may see the situa- 
tion of the men forming the State. They 
have, he says: 


Certain inherent rights, of which, when 
they enter into a state of society, they can- 
not, by any compact, deprive or divest their 
posterity ; namely, the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety. 


The enumeration of the Declaration in 
which not only one State but all spoke 
of rights is less detailed but perhaps more 
inclusive from the generality of its terms. 
The Creator has endowed all men, Jeffer- 
son has the thirteen original States say, 
“with certain unalienable rights,” such as 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” to secure which he continues on be- 
half of the States, “governments are insti- 
tuted among men.” 

Nothing is left to the imagination: 
“that government,” which Mason had in 
mind and states in the Bill of Rights, “is 
or ought to be, instituted for the common 
benefit, protection, and security of the 
people, nation, or community; . . . 
and that,” the bill continues, “when any 
government shall be found inadequate or 
contrary to these purposes, a majority of 
the community hath an indubitable, in- 
alienable, and indefeasible right to reform, 
alter, or abolish it in such manner as shall 
be judged most conducive to the public 
weal.” 

The meaning of this would seem to be 
that government was instituted for the 
protection of those rights which Mason 
and his contemporaries considered natural 
or inherent, and that, failing to protect 
them, the faulty government should give 
place to a successor. 

These rights had been violated by the 
Parliament of Great Britain. How were 
they to be protected against the legislature 
of the States; for the colonists did not in- 
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tend to set up a new tyranny of the many 
in place of the despotism of the one. The 
legislatures must be kept within bounds 
and in acordance with what the colonists 
had been pleased to call the Constitution 
of the Realm. 

How could this be done? How was 
it done? The farmers of Concord, who 
had started the Revolution, were to show 
how its fruits might be garnered and pre- 
served. It was the year after the shot at 
the Bridge and a few months after the 
Declaration of Independence when the 
people of Massachusetts were endeavoring 
to “frame” a constitution for the govern- 
ment of the new Commonwealth. The 
legislature had prepared, it would seem, 
“a questionnaire,” to employ a phrase of 
our day, and sent it to the towns of Massa- 
chusetts for an expression of opinion on 
their part. One answer remains famous 
and is now as then the basis of American 
theory and practice in the matter of con- 
stitution making. The inhabitants of the 
town of Concord, “being free and twenty- 
one years and upwards,” to use their own 
language, were unanimously of the opin- 
ion that the House of Representatives was 
not “a proper body” to form a constitu- 
tion for the State, and on October 21, 
1776, they chose a committee of five from 
their number—one of whom was the fa- 
mous John Buttrick, who had leaped in 
the air and cried to his men to “fire for 
tod’s sake” on the fateful 19th of April— 
“to make answer to the Question Proposed 
by the House of Representatives of this 
State and to Give the Reasons why the 
Town thinks them not a suitable body for 
that Purpose.” The committee prepared 
its “Draft,” which was read “several times 
over for consideration”; it was thereupon 
“Read, Resolve by Resolve, and accepted 
unanimously,” according to the official 
account of the transaction, “in a very full 
Town meeting.” The reasons of these 
constitution builders were: 


First, because we conceive that Constitution 
in its proper Idea intends a system of prin- 
ciples established to secure the subject in the 
Possession of and enjoyment of their Rights 
and Privileges against any encroachment of 
the Governing Part; secondly, Because the 
same Body that forms a Constitution have of 
Consequence a power to alter it; thirdly, Be- 
cause a Constitution alterable by the Supreme 
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Legislative is no security at all to the subject 
against the encroachment of the Governing 
part on any or on all their Rights and Privi- 
leges. 


For these reasons a convention of dele- 
gates of the people was to be called to 
form a constitution for the State and the 
draft was to be published for “the inspec- 
tion and Remarks of the Inhabitants of 
this State.” 

We have here the recognition, on the 
part of the townsfolk of Concord, of fun- 
damental rights and privileges to be placed 
beyond the interference of the legislature. 
Within the authority of the power granted 
the statutes of the legislature are to bind; 
beyond the grant of power they are to be 
null and void. In other words, the consti- 
tution is not a statute in the legislative 
sense of the term; it is an organic act 
emanating from the people as the source 
of power and itself the source of power to 
the legislature. Therefore it is not sub- 
ject to repeal or amendment by the legis- 
lature, and the rights and privileges recog- 
nized in the Constitution are “reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people,” 
in the famous phrase of an amendment to 
the Federal Compact, and are only to be 
varied by the citizens in their individual 
capacity as the source of political au- 
thority. 

The powers granted to the government 
under the constitution of the State are 
of a threefold kind, carried over from 
colonial days with a dash of Montesquieu 
into the Constitution of the States, the 
Constitution of their Federal Union, and 
bound to make its appearance in some 
form in Europe if ever that congress of 
nations should care to profit by American 
experience in union and in keeping peace 
by law. 

That the Concord “idea” may be seen 
in its ultimate consequences, I take an 
article from the Constitution of 1780, 
framed in accordance with the town meet- 
ing and its committee. 

“In the government of this Common- 
wealth, the legislative department shall 
never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers, or either of them; the executive 
shall never exercise the legislative and 
judicial powers, or either of them; the 
judicial shall never exercise the legis- 
lative and executive powers, or either of 
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them, to the end,” in Harrington’s per- 
fect phrase, made vital by the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, “it may be a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men.” 


There is here ample scope for the wit 
and ingenuity of the lawyer. The laws 
of the State touch all branches of its 
varied activity and that of its inhabi- 
tants, and a law school must needs in 
ordinary course furnish adequate instruc- 
tion in these matters. But it should do 
more than this. If government is a con- 
tract, then the lawyer must be able to in- 
terpret this contract in terms of public 
law; if there be certain rights reserved 
to the people, then their origin, nature 
and extent must be carefully considered 
and accurately determined lest the public 
as well as the individual suffer. If gov- 
ernment is divided into legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial branches, then the 
powers of each must be examined lest 
their exercise by one department at the 
expense of the other may render the 
entire transaction unconstitutional, for, 
while certain things may be done, they 
are only valid if done in the prescribed 
way. Questions involving these matters 
frequently arise, and in the American 
State they are determined by courts of 
justice of appropriate jurisdiction. That 
they may be properly decided by a busy 
bench there is need of an instructed bar 
to the end that government in the State 
of California and in every American State 
may remain, what it was intended to be, 
“a government of laws and not of men.” 

I would now ask your indulgence to 
consider the extent to which the law of 
contract enters into the formation of the 
Federal Union and the relations of the 
component States in their united capaci- 
ties. A word may be premised as to the 
preliminary process. The Colony had 
been subject to the crown of Great Britain, 
and when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence severed the legal bond the sovereignty 
of the crown devolved upon the Colony 
and passed to the people of each. Be- 
fore independence there were thirteen de- 
pendent Colonies; after its promulgation 
there were thirteen independent States. 
The people of each, with the exception, 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, which 
found their original charters adequate for 
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the time being, proceeded to organize 
themselves as independent States under 
constitutions of their own making. They 
retained in each case the full and un- 
restricted sovereignty of the crown and 
they vested the exercise of sovereign 
powers in the three branches of govern- 
ment which each of the States created and 
which each of them still possesses. So 
true is this that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has held in a famous 
case at a time when the confusion of the 
Civil War had caused many to see Nation 
where the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution had only seen States, that the 
States could exist without the Union, but 
that the Union could not exist without the 
States; and their way, it would seem, of 
saying that should the Union cease, the 
States would be remitted, in the language 
of the Declaration of Independence, to 
“the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

The States wanted union after they 
had acquired their independence and they 
are today unlikely to contemplate sepa- 
rate existence, if it were physically and 
materially possible, after a century and 
more of its priceless advantages. Their 
first experiment in Union making was 
by the Articles of Confederation. The 
government under the Articles was pat- 
ently unsatisfactory. It was a diplomatic, 
not an organic Union in which State 
confederated as State. It was, as the 
third of the articles said, a league of 
States, a league of friendship for mutual 
protection. It might have developed into 
a workable scheme had there not been an 
all-pervading desire for a closer union 
and a general government with power to 
execute the laws of the Union without the 
intervention of the States. Important as 
was this change, the tale may be told in 
a few words. Delegates from all the 
original States, with the exception of 
Rhode Island, which later adhered to the 
Union, met at Philadelphia in the last 
days of May and adjourned on the 17th 
of September with a draft of a Federal 
Constitution to their eternal credit. It 
provided for a government of three 
branches, as in the case of the States. The 
delegates very happily divided the powers 
of sovereignty into two categories; the 
first of a general nature, which could and 


should be exercised by the government; 
the second, the powers of sovereignty, 
local in their nature, which should be 
retained and exercised by the individual 
States. The perfected Union was in its 
framework like a large State, with the 
three separate and distinct departments 
of the Legislature, called the Congress of 
the United States, the Executive of the 
United States and the Judiciary of the 
United States. The Concord Idea pre- 
vailed again: the Constitution framed for 
general purposes by delegates from the 
States was to be submitted to a convention 
in each of the States, the delegates to 
which were to be elected by the people as 
the source of power in each. A clause 
of the Constitution formally and fortu- 
nately provided that the Constitution of 
the Union was to be superior to that of 
the State framed for local purposes. It 
was to go into effect when ratified by nine 
States and to bind only those which rati- 
fied it. With some delay and much diffi- 
culty each of the thirteen States ratified 
“the Ark of the new Covenant.” 

The government of the Union organ- 
ized under the Federal Constitution was 
therefore one of delegated powers, from 
which it would seem to follow that the 
powers of sovereignty not granted or 
otherwise renounced by the States re- 
mained in the States and in ultimate re- 
sort in the people of each. While this 
would seem to the plain construction of 
the text that ungranted powers remained 
with the grantor, it was, nevertheless, 
placed beyond doubt by the ninth and 
tenth Amendments to the Constitution. 
There had been a desire on the part of 
George Mason, a delegate to the Federal 
Convention from Virginia, to prefix a Bill 
of Rights to the new instrument of gov- 
ernment, and he thought that without it 
the Constitution was dangerous. Many 
people in the States accustomed to Bills 
of Rights shared this view. Others there 
were who feared that without reservations 
in the form of amendments the States of 
the Declaration of Independence might 
become “consolidated” as counties in a 
State of the Federal Constitution. To 
quiet apprehensions, whether justified or 
not, the first ten amendments were 
adopted in the early days of the new 
government by the States in accordance 
with the article of the Constitution per- 
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mitting and providing for amendments, 
so that, in fact if not in form, a bill of 
rights was appended instead of prefixed to 
that instrument. 

As in the case of the State, so in the 
ease of the Union of States we are in 
the domain of contract, and, without 
judges trained in constitutional law and 
a Bar capable of aiding them in the per- 
formance of their difficult and delicate 
duties in questions of this nature, we are 
exposed to the double danger of mis- 
interpretation and misapplication, result- 
ing, perhaps, in a deprivation of our 
rights and privileges under the laws of 
the Union of States. 

The idea of fundamental rights of 
States is carried over into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The powers 
granted by the individual States to the 
Congress of the Union are specified and 
they are subject to modification or re- 
peal by the supreme legislature, as the 
town meeting of Concord would call it. 
but certain things were withheld from the 
Jongress and those it may not touch. 
For example, no State is to be dismem- 
bered or a new State formed within its 
territory without its consent, although 
Congress freely admits States otherwise 
formed to the Union. The relation of 
the States to one another and in their 
united capacities are only to be changed 
by an amendment to the Constitution, 
which requires the express approval of 
three-fourths of the States—thus pre- 
cluding the withdrawal of a State or group 
of States by its own action—but under 
the article permitting and prescribing the 
process of amendment no State is to be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate, which represents the States in Union, 
“without its consent.” The States of the 
Declaration were to be separate and equal. 
The States of the Union are to be united 
but equal under the Constitution. 

I do not intend to pass in review the 
amendments to the Constitution. All of 
us are heartily in favor of the first ten, 
which are in the nature of a Bill of Rights. 
Many feel that the Civil War amendments 
have not proved over successful, and not 
a few persons of our day are of the opinion 
that amendments like the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, especially the former, are bet- 
ter fitted for State than for national 
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legislation, and, without dwelling on the 
subject or expressing an opinion on the 
mooted question whether the morals of 
a community should be reformed by a 
statute from above or by the slower pro- 
cess of education from within, it may be 
remarked that the State is better fitted for 
experiments than the nation, because a law 
which lacks popular support can be more 
easily repealed by a single State than by 
three-fourths of the States of the Federal 
Union. But prophecies, unless after the 
event, are notoriously dangerous. 

What is the result of it all? Each of 
the thirteen States has its constitu- 
tion, dividing its government into three 
branches and specifying the extent to 
which each branch may exercise dele- 
gated powers; the States in their united 
capacity have a general government of 
three branches, of which each may exer- 
cise the powers with which it is vested. 
We thus live under a “government of 
laws, not of men,” in each State; and in 
this Union of States we likewise “live, 
move, and have our being” in a “govern- 
ment of laws and not of men.” 

We know by practice, as we might have 
suspected by theory, that an act of a State 
legislature is unconstitutional if incon- 
sistent with the constitution of the State, 
of the United States, or an act of Con- 
gress. We also know that an act of 
Congress contrary to the Federal Con- 
stitution is void, and that it is the duty 
of courts of appropriate jurisdiction so 
to hold. There is thus no collision in 
theory and there should be none in prac- 
tice between the laws of a State and the 
United States. The sphere of each is 
separate and distinct, however difficult it 
may be to trace the line of demarkation. 
Therefore if a law is passed by a State 
in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States or of a valid law enacted 
under its terms, or if a statute is passed 
by the Congress inconsistent with the 
Federal Constitution or the reserved rights 
of the States, it is, in ultimate resort, 
the duty of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to disregard the unconstitu- 
tional act and to recognize the constitu- 
tional state of things. The government 


of State and Union is one of laws, and the 
extent to which this is so only the lawyer 
can appreciate. 
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What happens when a court deciares an 
alleged law to be unconstitutional? Does 
the State force the legislature to repeal 
the invalid statute? Not necessarily. 
Does the Government of the United States 
take measures to procure its removal from 
the State or Federal statutes, as the case 
may be? Not necessarily. What, then, 
happens? Nothing. The judgment of the 
court decides in the case before it that 
the claim advanced under the statute, 
State or Federal, is not a sufficient de- 
fense in point of law to the person or 
official acting under its terms and invok- 
ing its authority. That is all there is to 
it. Another person or official may com- 
mit the same act and upon suit in court 
the same judgment will be rendered. In 
a government of laws this possibility is 
known to be a certainty and the act is 
not committed anew. The Government of 
the United States does not intervene by 
force of arms against the State. The per- 
son claiming under a statute of the State 
is brought into court and the sufficiency 
of the statute as a defense for the act is 
decided. In like manner the Government 
of the United States is not invaded; its 
official is sued in an appropriate court of 
justice and the sufficiency of the defense 
is passed upon. 

Is this true of the highest officials? 
May the President be haled into court? 
In theory there would seem to be no valid 
objections; there are, however, practical 
difficulties in the way and the question 
may be tested in his absence. A person 
or official acting under the President’s 
authority may be brought into court, the 
matter determined, and justice done. In 
the early days of the Republic a Secre- 
tary of the Navy issued instructions to 
officers of the Navy by direction of the 
President. A clause of the instructions 
was contrary to a law of Congress, and it 
was held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that a Captain of the Navy 
who had acted upon it did so at his peril. 
It was strenuously urged in argument by 
counsel for the defendant that the Captain 
was bound to obey the orders of the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief of the land 
and naval forces, and Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, who had served some six years in the 
Virginia line, was inclined to think the 
defense good. But on reflection he al- 
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lowed himself to be persuaded by his lay 
brethren of the court. He could not well 
have done otherwise, for had he not held, 
in a famous case declaring an act of Con- 
gress to be unconstitutional, that: 


The Government of the United States has 
been emphatically termed a government of 
laws and not of men, It will certainly cease 
to deserve this high appellation if the laws 
furnish no remedy for the violation of a 
vested legal right. 


We are now in a position to return to 
Frederick the Great’s prognostication that 
the American Republic would not “exist 
for any length of time.” One answer to 
his prediction of speedy downfall was 
given by Alexander Johnston in an article 
on the “First Century of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

“The best reason for American pride 
in the Constitution lies” he said, in the 
fact that it was and is “a perfect expres- 
sion of the institutional methods of its 
people.” And he added, directly answer- 
ing the query as to the length of time, 
“So long as they shall continue in the 
ways of their fathers; so long as they 
shall regard with pronounced disfavor the 
political quacks who constantly beg them 
to hazard a trial of never-tested remedies ; 
so long may they continue to take a just 
pride in their Constitution, under all its 
possible coming changes, as one which has 
been ‘adequately discussed’ and the results 
of the discussion of which have been fully 
‘tested by experiment.’ ” 

Perhaps a jess personal and individual 
answer would be that if we live in “an 
indestructible Union composed of inde- 
structible States,” as the Supreme Court 
has solemnly held, it is because the States 
and Union were the creatures of law, and 
therefore indestructible as long as we are 
“a government of laws and not of men.” 


But great as is this Union which we 
call the United States of America, it is 
but a unit in a larger whole, composed of 
all the nations which, taken together, 
make up the civilized world. The rela- 
tions of these nations are controlled by 
law—a law between and of the nations. 
It is a law of necessity, for nations can- 
not coexist without collision unless there 
is at hand a rule of law by which their 
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conduct can be tested and their inter- 
course controlled. It is a thing of prac- 
tice rather than of theory; of usage 
hardening into custom rather than of 
treaty, although in the last hundred years 
treaties of a law-making nature have made 
their appearance. The Hague Peace Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907 were law-mak- 
ing bodies in the sense that the twenty-six 
nations represented in the first and the 
forty-four in the second agreed upon a 
large series of conventions, which, when 
ratified by the contracting countries, be- 
came law in the strict sense of the word 
for those so doing. The Government of 
the United States was represented in both 
of these conferences and was and is a 
contracting party to their conventions. 

Let us look into the nature of these 
international contracts. A treaty or con- 
vention, for the terms are synonymous, 
is a contract between the parties to its 
provisions. It is by the Federal Constitu- 
tion a law of the land, superior to a State 
law, or indeed the constitution of a State. 
As a law it is superior to earlier statutes 
of the United States, in so far as the two 
are inconsistent. As a law, it yields to a 
subsequent and inconsistent Federal stat- 
ute. But it is only the municipal obliga- 
tion which is repealed; the international 
obligation remains untouched, and there- 
fore unaffected, by the unilateral action 
of the United States. This must be so, 
inasmuch as a municipal statute has no 
extraterritorial effect, and an act begin- 
ning in and extending in its effects be- 
yond the United States cannot deprive a 
foreign nation of a treaty right without 
its consent given in advance or afterward. 
Naturally we are only affected by treaties 
to which we are parties, as in the case 
of other contracts. But we are bound by 
the vast body of international law at the 
time of our admission to membership in 
the Community of Nations. We are also 
bound by the rules of law which can be 
and are deduced from the existing law 
of nations. 

The Constitution of the United States 
empowers the Congress to punish piracy 
and offenses against the law of nations, 
which would not be done if that system 
of law were not considered as part of 
our municipal law. International law 


does not need to be proved, as is the case 


with foreign law. The courts take ju- 
dicial cognizance of it. What courts? 
All courts, State, Federal, international. 

It is well, therefore, that the student 
leaving a law school should know that 
any and every law of his State and of 
the United States, in so far as it is not 
repugnant to the Constitution, may be 
superseded by a treaty to which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is a party. 
Differing in origin but not in effect, a 
treaty is the supreme law of the land, 
just as the law of nations is, in its en- 
tirety, municipal law for us of the United 
States. 

The relations of nations are governed 
by law, although as yet government of 
men has the upper hand. The tendency, 
however, is everywhere toward law in the 
international domain, and it may be said 
that “the stars in their courses are fight- 
ing for Syrius.” The world is slowly 
becoming organized and _ organization 
means law. A permanent court of inter- 
national justice exists at The Hague, to 
which all nations can submit their con- 
troversies of a legal nature if only they 
prefer peaceful settlement, according to 
the dictates of justice, to the uncertain 
costly and brutalizing arbitrament of phys- 
ical force. The hope of the world is more 
justice and less force; a restatement of 
the practice of nations in the form of a 
code, so that they may know in advance 
their duties as well as their rights and con- 
duct themselves according to the rule of 
law applicable to either contingency. The 
codification of international law is a press- 
ing need; it is the order of the day, and 
is making constant and conscious progress 
in this old world of ours, bruised and 
broken and almost ruined by force, which 
can, however, save itself from destruction 
by the peace consequent upon law and its 
disinterested application. 

The views which I have endeavored to 
lay before you at greater length than I 
had anticipated are not without the sup- 
port of persons of experience in inter- 
national matters and of known compe- 
tence in the domain of practical affairs. 
It is only a day or two ago that I had 
the pleasure of conversing with Mr. Henry 
M. Robinson, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, who knows 
Europe by contact and has rendered it 
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and the world a service as a member of 
the commission which two years ago ad- 
justed the finances of the war-stricken 
countries. 

“In Europe today the economists and 
forward-looking statesmen,” he said, not 
in effect, but literally, “appear to have 
discovered, what would seem to us to be 
sufficiently obvious, that our outstanding 
position among the great nations of the 
world is due to the fact that through 
contract and laws we have, as between 
our political subdivisions, reduced con- 
flicts, controversies, and economic waste 
to the minimum.” 

The continuous success of the American 
experiment bids fair to add to the small 
list of self-evident truths that the more 
instructed lawyers we have the fewer pro- 
fessional soldiers we shall need in any and 
every “government of laws and not of 
men.” 

In the course of the Federal Conven- 
tion the question arose and was debated 
as to the future of the States to be formed 
in the western lands, the conditions upon 
which they should be admitted to the 
Union, and their relations to the States 
in their united capacities. Gouverneur 
Morris, then of Pennsylvania, wanted to 
reserve to the Congress full authority in 
the matter so that the older States of the 
Atlantic seaboard should retain leader- 
ship within the enlarged Union. Not so 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, who in- 
sisted that the new should be admitted 
on an equality with the old, for would 
they not, he wisely said, be settled by our 
children and our children’s children? 
Sherman was a prophet—honored at home 
and destined to be venerated in days to 
come. The new States have been admit- 
ted upon an equality with the old; the 
children and children’s children, in end- 
less procession, have pushed to the ex- 


treme west, from New England, from 
Ohio and Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, from 
Virginia and Kentucky and Tennessee, so 
that in the Southern California of our 
day the proportion of American born of 
American parents is much more than 
double that in any other community of 
the United States of equal population, 
and, like everything else in this favored 
land, the proportion is, I am credibly in- 
formed, increasing. 

What will be the future of this out- 
post of America, with its background of 
people and purposes dating from colo- 
nial and pioneer days, no one may ven- 
ture to predict. But it is well that the 
University of Southern California was es- 
tablished here in 1880, and it was for- 
tunate that a law school came into being 
here in 1896 from a seed scattered in 
the wind by feeble hands and falling on 
fertile soil. 

May our schools of law look onward 
and upward; may the young men and 
women who frequent them in increasing 
numbers be fitted for the larger oppor- 
tunity of service to the States, Nation and 
Community of Nations if such an oppor- 
tunity should happily come to them 
through the practice of their chosen pro- 
fession ; may the conception of a governed 
world be ever with them until it becomes 
a reality; and especially may this school 
of law, firmly established in the great 
State of California, bordering on Latin 
America and looking to the Pacific, housed 
in this beautiful building which we this 
5th day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six, solemnly dedicate to the study 
of law, teach this and each succeeding 
generation that justice not only exalteth 
one nation, but all the nations of the 
earth. 





THOU HAST HEARD 
By EURIPIDES 
(Translated by Gilbert Murray) 

Thou hast heard men scorn thy city, call her wild 
Of counsel, mad; thou hast seen the fire of morn 
Flash from her eyes in answer to their scorn! 
Come toil on toil, ’tis this that makes her grand, 
Peril on peril! And common States that stand 
In caution, twilight cities, dimly wise— 
Ye know them for no light is in their eyes! 


Go forth my son, and help! 
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ECONOMIC AGREEMENTS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
AND BALKAN PENINSULA 


By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


Reply to Greek Representative 


The Rev. O. E. Watson, in his reply 
to my recent article in the ApvocaTE 
oF PEace through Justice, seems to think 
that I lay undue stress on the military 
strength of Jugoslavia and that I am 
desirous of seeing this, like the sword 
of Brennus, thrown into the balance in 
any dispute Jugoslavia may have with 
her neighbors. Nothing could be further 
from my thoughts. I merely meant to 
indicate that the conditions which for so 
long made the Balkan Peninsula the 
powder magazine of Europe, no longer 
exist. Formerly all the nations of the 
Balkans were about equal in size and each 
had, at some time in its past history, been 
practically master of the whole Peninsula. 
This, as long as the numerical, economic 
and military strength of each of them was 
about equal, caused them to indulge in 
dreams of possible hegemony, a hegemony 
which could only be realized by the sub- 
jection of any two of them by the third. 
This delicate political and economic 
equipoise made each of the nations liable 
to influences from without, influences 
wielded by such of the Great Powers as 
had an “axe to grind” in the Near East, 
and, therefore, an interest in maintaining 
a condition of unrest and mutual distrust 
among the Balkan peoples. 

The creation of a great and powerful 
State like Jugoslavia has had a stabilizing 
effect in the Peninsula, as it has put an 
end for ever to the conditions of things 
formerly existing. Jugoslavia no longer 
fears her neighbors nor is it any longer 
possible for them to intrigue with any of 
the Great Powers to her detriment. 

In the old days, if the guerilla warfare 
by armed bands of Bulgarian comitadjis, 
such as has been carried on against South- 
ern Serbia since the peace, had existed, 
it would undoubtedly have led to war be- 
tween the two countries. But the knowl- 


edge of her strength and the justice of 
her cause has led Jugoslavia to show a 
patience under provocation which under 
the former condition of things would have 


been regarded as weakness. This attitude 
has had its reward. For twelve months 
past the “White” and the “Red” sections 
of the Bulgarian comitadjis movement 
have been at war with one another and 
have, since the murder of Todor Alexan- 
droff, been carrying on a process of 
mutual extermination. This has led to 
a notable falling off in the activities of 
the comitadjis against Southern Serbia. 
In addition the Sofia Government, which 
was hitherto practically powerless to sup- 
press the comitadjis, has of late been 
slowly but surely gaining in authority and 
prestige. This improvement in the in- 
ternal situation in Bulgaria has been 
hailed with sincere satisfaction in Bel- 
grade and has had a correspondingly 
favorable influence on Jugoslav-Bulgarian 
relations. 

The Belgrade Government, I can assure 
you, is animated with a similar desire 
to establish good relations with Greece. 
All that it desires is that that country 
shall clearly recognize Jugoslavia’s right 
(specifically admitted in the Greco-Ser- 
bian Treaty of 1913), as the hinterland 
of the port of Salonica, to fair and equit- 
able treatment by the Athens Govern- 
ment. 

It was for this reason that Jugoslavia 
claimed the right to be accorded a free 
zone in that port. Watson declares that 
Greece “has turned over a large section 
of one of its best harbors” to Jugoslavia 
and adds that that country has been ac- 
corded “much more space than was agreed 
upon” in 1914. Mr. Watson forgets that 
in 1914 Jugoslavia with its 13,000,000 in- 
habitants did not exist. There was only 
the Kingdom of Serbia with a population 
of 4,500,000 souls. 

Now as to the zone itself, which Mr. 
Watson declares to be “a large section” of 
the harbor of Salonica. I do not know if 
he has any personal knowledge of that 
port. I formerly lived there for months 
and went specially to revisit it three 
months ago, in order to study the situa- 
tion now existing there. The Jugoslav 
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free zone is 94,000 square metres in ex- 
tent, 40,000 square metres being water 
and 54,000 square metres being land. It 
has only one single quay. As it could 
hardly have less, I fail to see how it 
now has “more space than originally 
agreed upon.” 

A considerable quantity of the land is 
of a swampy nature. But even if it were 
all excellent, how could the authorities 
of the Jugoslav free zone erect upon such 
a restricted space the offices of the zone, 
the post and telegraph offices, the custom 
house, the warehouses, the cattle sheds 
and the depots for lumber necessary if the 
free zone is to function. The zone has 
not a single gateway giving egress to the 
city of Salonica as it is entirely surrounded 
on every side by a Greek free zone three 
times greater in extent than the Jugoslav 
one. This was created a year and a half 
after the free zone had been ceded to 
Jugoslavia and is obviously intended to 
hamper its action and development. 

The single quay of the Jugoslav free 
zone can only accommodate one steamer 
of 8,000 tons or two of 3,500 tons. The 
larger steamer must not, in addition, be 
too heavily loaded as the depth of water 
is not great and the Greek harbor au- 
thorities are somewhat negligent in the 
matter of dredging. 

The weak point of the whole scheme is, 
however, as I stated in my previous 
article, the utterly unsatisfactory admin- 
istration of the Salonica-Ghevgeli section 
of the Belgrade-Salonica railway. If that 
section of the railway cannot handle 
promptly and efficiently the goods in 
transit to and from Jugoslavia, the whole 
zone breaks down. The administration in 
the past has been deplorable and no pro- 
tests from Belgrade have been able to 
bring about any improvement. Freight 
cars, which cover the 550 miles from Bel- 
grade to Ghevgeli in 48 hours, take days 
and sometimes weeks to cover the 48 
miles from the Greek frontier to Salonica 
and vice versa. 

My personal experience of this section 
of the line was not such as to give me 
any high idea of the efficiency of its man- 
agement. The train I took to Salonica 
was over two hours late in leaving 
Ghevgeli. Why this was so was inex- 


plicable, as it lay in the station all that 
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time with steam up ready to leave. 
Though I was the bearer of a special letter 
from the Greek Legation in Belgrade 
recommending me to the courtesy of the 
Greek officials, it did not serve much, as 
six or seven officials, one after the other, 
insisted on inspecting my passport and ex- 
pressed a desire to examine my baggage, 
though the letter from the Legation was 
supposed to give me immunity from this 
formality. 

No one could read the railway pass I 
carried as it was written in Serbian and 
no one took the trouble to find anyone 
able to do so. The result was that when 
I got to Salonica the station-master there 
declared that my pass was only good to 
Ghevgeli and informed me that I should 
have purchased a ticket from that station 
to Salonica. When I declared my will- 
ingness to pay the fare he stated that I 
must pay three times the ordinary fare 
as this was the rule on the Greek railways 
when a passenger did not buy his ticket 
at the ticket office before departure. I 
pointed out that it was not my fault 
that I had not taken my ticket at Ghevgeli 
as no one had told me that this was nec- 
essary, though in the two hours I was 
forced to spend in that station there had 
been ample time to do so. My protest 
had, however, no effect so I had to pay 
the triple fare demanded. A young Greek 
from New York traveling on the train 
who kindly acted as my interpreter, told 
me that the rate of exchange of my Ser- 
bian money was being reckoned 25 per 
cent in my disfavor. No attention, how- 
ever, was paid to my protest against this 
and the fare was paid at that rate. 


The next day I reported the matter to 
the Greek authorities in Salonica who 
were most courteous and not only at once 
refunded the triple fare charged but also 
endorsed my Serbian railway pass for the 
return journey. This seemed to me & 
proof that the railway administration ran 
the line much as they pleased. 


The carriage in which I traveled was 
a new one of German make but sadly in 
need of cleaning. There was not a drop 
of water on board, not even to flush the 
toilets which were, in consequence, in @ 
most unsatisfactory condition. Though 
it was in the month of November no ef- 














fort had been made to heat the carriage 
which had the temperature of a refriger- 
ator. During the war I spent many 
months in Salonica and Greek Macedonia 
but even under war conditions the Ghev- 
geli-Salonica railway seemed better run 
than it is today. 

When I arrived at Ghevgeli on the re- 
turn journey I met a young Serbian of- 
ficial, a delegate of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, appointed to the free zone at 
Salonica. Though he was in uniform and 
had papers proving his identity and his 
appointment to Salonica, on the pretext 
that there was some trifling irregularity 
in his passport (the visé, I believe, of 
some minor official) he was refused entry 
and compelled to take the train back to 
Skoplje to obtain the missing signature. 

If any two countries in Europe have 
need to live in peace and concord these 
are Greece and Jugoslavia. I can affirm 
that no other desire animates the Bel- 
grade Government. Greece, however, in 
spite of every guarantee and pledge, of- 
ficial and unofficial, offered by the Jugo- 
slav Foreign Minister, seems filled with 
profound distrust of everything Jugoslav. 
This is profoundly regrettable from every 
point of view. 


The Economic Agreements 


The far-reaching changes, political, ter- 
ritorial and economic, resulting from the 
world war have nowhere been felt so pro- 
foundly as in Central Europe and the 
Balkan Peninsula. Up to 1914 the three 
Balkan States, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Greece, were about equal in size and polit- 
ical importance. Each of them might 
have aspired to a dominating position. 
Their national ambitions and jealousies 
were further encouraged and supported 
by certain of the Great Powers, especially 
Germany, Austria and Russia, each of 
— had ambitions to dominate the Near 

ast. 

_The Power which exercised the most 
direct and most powerful influence in the 
Balkan Peninsula was the Austrian Em- 
pire. The Vienna Government aspired to 
a preponderating influence in the Near 
East. Its ambition to drive down the 
Peninsula to Salonica, the famous “Drang 
nach Osten,” was, for fifty long years, the 
main factor of its foreign policy. The 


ry 
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“dead hand” of Austrian policy lay heav- 
ily on Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece, 
paralyzing all political and economic prog- 
ress in the Balkan Peninsula. 

Then came the world war, the catas- 
trophic end of the Empire of the Haps- 
burgs and the break-up of a political 
combination which had existed for cen- 
turies. In 1918 the heterogeneous State 
over which Franz Josef had ruled for 
nearly 70 years broke up into its com- 
ponent parts. The Emperor Charles 
made an eleventh hour effort to save the 
Dual Monarchy by offering to create an 
autonomous federation of the States 
which had so long groaned under Austrian 
and Magyar tyranny. The offer, how- 
ever, came too late, the centrifugal forces 
released by the world war were too power- 
ful to be checked by any such proposals, 
Out of the débris of the Empire six 
separate States came into existence, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Greater Roumania and Poland. 

At first purely political considerations 
dominated the situation. The succession 
States as they were called, that is to say, 
Jugoslavia, Gzechoslovakia and Greater 
Roumania, knew that their right to in- 
dependent national existence had only 
been wrung from their former Austrian 
and Magyar oppressors at the point of the 
bayonet and that the governments of 
Vienna and Budapest had only bowed to 
force. The whole policy, political and 
economic, of the succession States was, 
therefore, devoted to consolidating their 
position and maintaining the independ- 
ence they had just won. They had three 
possible enemies, Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. Their first care was, therefore, 
to checkmate any desire or any attempt 
on the part of the latter to undo by force 
of arms, the work accomplished by the 
victory of the Entente Powers. Their 
common aspirations and their common 
danger led to the creation of an offensive 
and defensive alliance of Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Roumania, known as 
the “little Entente.” This, since its in- 
ception five years ago, has been one of the 
main bulwarks of European peace. Its 
existence has “steam-rollered” ali the am- 
bitions of the defeated States to oppose 
the results of the Allied victory. As long 
as the “little Entente” exists (and it will 
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continue to exist as long as the independ- 
ence of the succession States is threat- 
ened) any attempt to upset existing con- 
ditions by force of arms is foredoomed to 
failure. This fact has now been realized 
in Vienna, in Budapest and in Sofia. 

But successful as the “little Entente” 
has been as a bulwark of the peace and 
as a guarantee of the maintenance of the 
political situation created by the peace 
treaties, it has not, so far, contributed 
much to the economic recovery of Central 
and Southeastern Europe. When the ex- 
isting political conditions were first 
created all the States were more or less 
hostile to one another. Each formed a 
“watertight compartment” within which 
it tried to live. All kinds of political and 
fiscal measures kept them apart. It was 
not long, however, before it became ap- 
parent that such a policy was fraught 
with danger to the well-being of each and 
all of them. The former Austrian Empire 
had had politically no right to exist. The 
fact that it was kept together for cen- 
turies was only due to a kind of diabolical 
cleverness on the part of the men re- 
sponsible for its destinies, a cleverness in 
which real statesmanship had no share. 

But if the Austrian Empire had, polit- 
ically, no right to exist, it was, eco- 
nomically, organized on highly intelligent 
lines. The industrial life of the country 
was assured by the mills and factories of 
Bohemia and Lower Austria. Coal and 
oil were provided by the mines and oil- 
wells of Galicia, while the wheat-belt of 
Hungary and the Banat supplied the food- 
stuffs for the nation. Dalmatia furnished 
a race of hardy mariners and assured the 
seaborne commerce of the Empire. 
Vienna, with its great schools and uni- 
versities, its powerful banks and financial 
institutions and its well-trained bureau- 
cracy, provided the brains and the driving 
power. 

When the break-up of the Empire came 
all this delicate and highly developed eco- 
nomic organization was thrown out of 
gear. Each of the component parts suf- 
fered from its separation from the others. 
It was the old story of “the belly and the 
members.” 

But as long as the “die-hards” and the 
irreconcilibles in Austria and Hungary 
had not learned their lesson and had 


frankly accepted the new political con- 
ditions resulting from the war, no eco- 
nomic rapprochement was possible. A be- 
ginning of the process of economic re- 
construction was, however, made by a 
series of commercial agreements between 
the States forming the “little Entente.” 
But this, though highly satisfactory, was 
insufficient to assure the well-being of 
the whole of Central and Southeastern 
Europe. 

The statesmen in all the countries have 
now begun to see that the process cannot 
rest there. This has become clear even 
to the men in power in Vienna and Buda- 
pest. Bit by bit the aspirations for eco- 
nomic reconstruction began to take con- 
crete form and suggestions were put for- 
ward for the formation of a Danubian 
Confederation. These suggestions eman- 
ated chiefly from Vienna and Budapest 
and were viewed with legitimate suspicion 
by the statesmen of the “little Entente.” 
They knew that the imperial spirit in 
Austria and Hungary had only been 
scotched not killed and that forces were 
still at work in these States which would, 
under the guise of such an economic re- 
organization, seek once more to impose 
the political hegemony of the former 
realm of the Hapsburgs. 

At the same time the men in power in 
Jugoslavia (since the world war the 
most powerful single factor in the polit- 
ical life of Central and Southeastern 
Europe) were convinced that an economic 
reconstruction was urgently necessary 
for the well-being and the prosperity of 
all the States. This, they consider, can 
best be attained, not by any such Con- 
federation, but by a series of individual 
conventions and agreements between the 
various States, such as will assure the 
commercial and industrial progress of 
each of them but will exclude all danger 
of any one exercising undue political in- 
fluence. 

The Belgrade Government, I have good 
reason for believing, is perfectly willing 
to negotiate an economic agreement with 
Vienna and Budapest such as would con- 
tribute to the commercial and industrial 
prosperity of all three countries. It is 
further prepared to extend this policy to 
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Greece and Bulgaria and to encourage its 
Czechoslovac and Roumanian allies to join 
in the movement. 

Signs are not wanting that the more 
level-headed elements in Budapest are be- 
ginning to see the absolute necessity of 
an economic entente with their neighbors, 
if the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of Hungary is not to be permanently 
injured. It is, of course, certain that 
closer economic relations would inevitably 
be followed by an amelioration of the 
political relations of the two countries, an 
amelioration which is ardently desired not 
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only in Belgrade but also in Prague and 
Bucharest. 

The same holds good in regard to Bul- 
garia and Greece. Any manifestation on 
their part of a desire to enter into equit- 
able and cordial economic agreements will 
be welcomed in Belgrade. If such a policy 
of international economic agreements is 
carried out in a liberal and enlightened 
spirit by all the countries concerned, an 
immense step toward the reconstitution of 
the national life and prosperity of the 
various States will have been made and 
one which would do much to eliminate all 
cause of future conflict between them. 
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(Nore.—Following is the text of some of 
the important documents in connection with 
the British general strike.) 


THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE 


I. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PRIME 
MINISTER BALDWIN AND _ THE 
MINERS’ FEDERATION 


1. Letter from the Prime Minister to the Presi- 
dent of the Miners’ Federation 


10 DowNIiNa Street, S. W. 1, 
April 30, 1926. 


Dear Mr. SMmitH: I am communicating 
with you by letter because it is important to 
save time. 

I have now received from the coalowners 
the offer which, as I told you last night, they 
have been considering in conjunction with 
their district representatives. The offer is 
as follows, namely, a uniform national 
minimum of 20 per cent over 1914 standard 
on a uniform eight-hour basis, with corre- 
sponding hours for surface men. (The repre- 
sentatives of North Wales do not wish to 
stand out of the National Agreement, but 
feel that the pits in that area would be 
unable to work on this minimum.) 

In putting before you this proposal from 
the coalowners I would remind yeu that, as I 
explained to you yesterday, it is contem- 
plated that the 1919 (Seven Hours) Act 


should remain on the Statute-book, and that 


there should be legislation providing tempo- 
being a modification of the present hours. 
The Government would set up a Commission 
not later than December 31, 1929, to advise 
whether as a result of reorganization or 
better trade, or both, the condition of the 
coal industry has improved to an extent that 
makes a reversion to the standard hours 
justifiable. 

There would, of course, be a _ national 
agreement on the lines of the owners’ draft 
which has already been submitted to you, 
amended, however, to provide for a national 
minimum. 

I should like to hear from you what is your 
considered view upon this proposal. 

It will be seen that a uniform national 
minimum is possible if there is for the time 
being a modification of the present hours. 
If, however, a temporary modification of 
hours is ruled out, the owners do not feel 
able to put forward proposals which differ 
from those which they have already sub- 
mitted. They are, however, prepared to 
negotiate the matter with you, in the first 
place nationally, in accordance with the 
Report. 

There would, of course, be the National 
Agreement as already indicated. The Gov- 
ernment has already intimated its general 
acceptance of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission provided it was accepted also by the 
mineowners and the miners; and although 
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unfortunately there has not been on the part 
of the mineowners and the miners the same 
unqualified acceptance, the Government de- 
sire nevertheless to reaffirm their willingness 
to give effect to such of the proposals in the 
Report as we believe will be of benefit to the 
industry. In particular, the Government 
propose in any case at once to arrange an 
authoritative inquiry into the best method 
of following up the recommendations of the 
Commission with regard to selling organiza- 
tions and amalgamations. 

If the proposals now before you are not 
acceptable, I should be glad to receive from 
you any counter proposal, and I am holding 
myself available to meet you again as soon 
as you let me know that you are ready for 
further discussion. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. 
Pugh. 

Yours very truly, 
STANLEY BALDWIN, 


Herbert Smith, Esq. 


2. Letter to the Prime Minister from the Min- 
ers’ Executive Committee 


30th April, 1926. 


Dear Mr. PRIME MINISTER: The proposals 
of the coal owners, delivered by messenger 
this afternoon (April 30th), have been con- 
sidered by our Executive Committee, and 
also by the Conference, which, as you are 
aware, has been in London since Wednesday, 
to which we are empowered to send the fol- 
lowing reply: 

REPLY. 


The miners note with regret that, although 
the Report of the Coal Commission was is- 
sued on March 6, 1926, the mine owners have 
only submitted a proposal for a national 
wage agreement, and a national uniform 
minimum percentage, so late as April 30 at 
1:15 p. m., when at least two-thirds of the 
mine workers in the coal field are already 
locked out by the coal owners. 

The proposals, stated briefly, provide for 
a reversion to the minimum percentage of 
1921, 4 e., 20 per cent on 1914 standard 
wages, which means a uniform reduction of 
13 1-3 per cent of the standard wages of the 
miners, and further, is conditional upon the 
extension of the working day for over three 
years, such an adjustment to be reviewed 
after December, 1929. 

The reply of the miners, after considering 
the proposals in the light of the present 


situation, is, therefore, as follows: They are 
unanimously of the opinion that the pro- 
posals cannot be accepted, but, on the other 
hand, feel that the statement of proposals 
submitted (as enclosed) by the Trades 
Union Congress affords a reasonable basis of 
negotiations and settlement. 

Our views on the question of extended 
hours are well known to you, and it is only 
necessary to say that the present hours— 

(a) are long enough to supply all the coal 
for which a market can be found; 

(bd) are as long as man should be expected 
to pursue such a dangerous and arduous call- 
ing, and 

(c) that to extend hours in present cir- 
cumstances is simply to swell the ranks of 
the unemployed ; 

(d) that to increase hours is to invite 
similar measures on the part of our foreign 
competitors ; 

(e) that such a proposal is contrary to 
the findings of the Royal Commission. 

As to counter-proposals, we can only say 
that we will co-operate to the fullest extent 
with the Government and the owners in 
instituting such reorganization as is recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

Until such reorganization brings greater 
prosperity to the industry, the miners should 
not be called upon to surrender any of their 
present inadequate wages and conditions. 

On behalf of the Miners’ Federation. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT SMITH (President). 
T. RicHarps (Vice-President). 
W. P. RicHarpson (Treasurer). 
A. J. Cook (Secretary). 


The Rt. Hon. STanLEY BaLpwin, M. P. 


3. Question Put by Prime Minister 
Friday, 30th April, 1926. 


There has been no indication during the 
discussion that the miners’ representatives 
are prepared to negotiate upon the basis 
proposed by the Report so far as regards 
wages; on the contrary, the miners’ declara- 
tions have made it plain that they are un- 
able to accept any departure from the 1924 
minimum, such as is included in the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

Will the Trades Union Congress Commit- 
tee obtain assurances that, if further time 
were available for negotiation, the miners’ 
representatives would enter into those ne- 
gotiations accepting the Commission’s rec- 
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ommendations on this point printed at the 
top of page 236 of the Report? 

{If the present hours are to be retained, 
we think a revision of the “minimum per- 
centage addition to standard rates of 
wages,” fixed in 1924 at a time of temporary 
prosperity, is indispensable. A disaster is 
impending over the industry, and the imme- 
diate reduction of working costs that can be 
effected in this way, and in this way alone, 
is essential to save it. The minimum per- 
centage is not a “minimum wage” in the 
usual sense of that term. The wages of the 
lowest paid men will be safeguarded by a 
continuance of the system of subsistence al- 
lowances. The reductions that we contem- 
plate will still leave the mine owners without 
adequate profits in any of the wage-agree- 
ment districts and without any profits in 
most districts. If trade improves and prices 
rise, a profit will be earned. If prices do 
not rise, an adequate profit must be sought 
in the improved methods which should in 
any case be adopted. 

Should the miners freely prefer some ex- 
tension of hours with a less reduction of 
wages, Parliament would no doubt be pre- 
pared to authorize it. We trust, however, 
that this will not occur.] 


4. Miners’ Federation to the Prime Minister 


30th April, 1926—S:50 p. m. 

In reply to the Government’s memorandum 
the miners state they are not prepared to 
accept a reduction in wages as a preliminary 
to the reorganization of the industry, but 
they reiterate that they will be prepared to 
give full consideration to all the difficulties 
connected with the industry when the 
schemes for such reorganization will have 
been initiated by the Government. 


5. Final Offer by the Government 


The word “initiated” in the miners’ reply 
is ambiguous. The Government have already 
intimated their general acceptance of the 
Report. As further indication of their inten- 
tions as to reorganization the government 
will be prepared, if the miners will accept the 
Report, including the wages recommenda- 
tions, to set up an advisory committee, upon 
which the miners as well as the owners will 
be represented, to advise the Mines Depart- 
ment as to the steps that can be taken to put 
into operation whatever proposals for reor- 
ganization are of benefit to the industry. 


II. TWO LABOR MANIFESTOES 
1. Instructions Regarding the General Strike 


1. Scope: 

The Trades Union Congress General Coun- 
cil and the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain having been unable to obtain a sat- 
isfactory settlement of the matters in dis- 
pute in the coal mining industry, and the 
Government and the mine owners having 
forced a lockout, the General Council, in view 
of the need for co-ordinated action on the 
part of affiliated unions in defense of the pol- 
icy laid down by the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress, directs as follows :— 


TRADES AND UNDERTAKINGS TO CEASE 
Work. 


Except as hereinafter provided, the follow- 
ing trades and undertakings shall cease work 
as and when required by the General Coun- 
cil :— 

Transport, including all affiliated unions 
connected with transport, i. e., railways, sea 
transport, docks, wharves, harbors, canals, 
road transport, railway repair shops and 
contractors for railways, and all unions con- 
nected with the maintenance of, or equip- 
ment, manufacturing, repairs, and grounds- 
men employed in connection with air trans- 
port. 


Printing Trades, including the Press. 
Productive Industries 


(a) Iron and Steel. 
(b) Metal and Heavy Chemicals Group,— 


Including all metal workers and other 
workers who are engaged, or may be en- 
gaged, in installing alternative plant to take 
the place of coal. 

Building Trade.—All workers engaged on 
building, except such as are employed defi- 
nitely on housing and hospital work, to- 
gether with all workers engaged in the sup- 
ply of equipment to the building industry, 
shall cease work. 

Electricity and Gas.—The General Council 
recommend that the trade unions connected 
with the supply of electricity and gas shall 
co-operate with the object of ceasing to sup- 
ply power. The Council request that the ex- 
ecutives of the trade unions concerned shall 
meet at once with a view to formulating 
common policy. 
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Sanitary Services.—The General Council 
direct that sanitary services be continued. 

Health and Food Services.—The General 
Council recommend that there should be no 
interference in regard to these, and that the 
trade unions concerned should do everything 
in their power to organize the distribution 
of milk and food to the whole of the popula- 
tion. 

With regard to hospitals, clinics, conva- 
lescent homes, sanatoria, infant welfare cen- 
ters, maternity homes, nursing homes, 
schools, the General Council direct that 
affiliated unions take every opportunity to 
insure that food, milk, medical and surgical 
supplies shall be efficiently provided. 


2. Trade Union Discipline: 

(a) The General Council direct that, in 
the event of trade unionists being called upon 
to cease work, the trade unions concerned 
shall take steps to keep a daily register to 
account for every one of their members. It 
should be made known that any workers 
called upon to cease work should not leave 
their own district and by following another 
occupation, or the same occupation in an- 
other district, blackleg their fellow workers. 

(b) The General Council recommend that 
the actual calling out of the workers should 
be left to the unions, and instructions should 
only be issued by the accredited representa- 
tives of the unions participating in the dis- 
pute. 


3. Trades Councils: 

The work of the trades councils, in con- 
junction with the local officers of the trade 
unions actually participating in the dispute, 
shall be to assist in carrying out the fore- 
going provisions, and they shall be charged 
with the responsibility of organizing the 
trade unionists in dispute in the most effect- 
ive manner for the preservation of peace and 
order. 


4. Incitement to Disorder and Spies: 


A strong warning must be issued to all 
localities that any person found inciting the 
workers to attack property, or inciting the 
workers to riot, must be dealt with imme- 
diately. It should be pointed out that the 


opponents will in all probability employ per- 
sons to act as spies and others to use violent 
language in order to incite the workers to 
disorder. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
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5. Trades Union Agreements: 

The General Council further direct that 
the executives of the unions concerned shall 
definitely declare that in the event of any 
action being taken and trade-union agree- 
ments being placed in jeopardy, it be defi- 
nitely agreed that there will be no general 
resumption of work until those agreements 
are fully recognized. 

6. Procedure: 

(a) These proposals shall be immediately 
considered by the executives of the trade 
unions concerned in the stoppage, who, will 
at once report as to whether they will place 
their powers in the hands of the General 
Council and carry out the instructions which 
the General Council may issue from time to 
time concerning the necessary action and 
conduct of the dispute. 

(b) And further, that the executives of all 
other affiliated unions are asked to report at 
once as to whether they will place their pow- 
ers in the hands of the General Council and 
carry out the instructions of the General 
Council from time to time, both regarding 
the conduct of the dispute and financial as- 
sistance. 

A. PuaH, Chairman. 
WALTER M. CITRINE, Acting Secretary. 


April 30. 


2. Responsibility for the Stoppage 


The prolonged efforts of the Trades Union 
Congress General Council and the Miners’ 
Federation have failed to effect a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the mining dispute. A 
situation of the utmost gravity has been 
produced by the action of the mine owners in 
locking out more than a million mine work- 
ers, and by the failure of the Government to 
make any acceptable proposals to enable the 
industry to continue without any further 
degradation of the standards of life and la- 
bor in the coal fields pending reorganization. 

The General Council, with the full ap- 
proval and co-operation of the accredited 
representatives of the trade unions, has been 
compelled to organize united resistance to 
the attempt to enforce a settlement of the 
mining problem at the expense of the mine- 
workers’ wages. At the special conference 
of trade union executives on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday last measures were taken 
by the General Council to bring about a 
stoppage of work in the transport services, 
the printing trades, and certain productive 
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industries. Unless a settlement, which the 
representatives of the Trades Union Congress 
can recommend the miners to accept, is 
reached before midnight on Monday the 
workers in these essential industries and 
services will be withdrawn. 

The trade unions disclaim all responsi- 
bility for the calamity that now threatens. 
Their action is not directed against the pub- 
lic. Responsibility for the consequences that 
must inevitably follow a general cessation 
of work lies with the mine owners and the 
Government entirely. 

No proposals for a national settlement of 
the mining problem were made by the mine 
owners until within a few hours of the time 
fixed for the expiration of the lockout no- 
tices and after thousands of men had al- 
ready left the mines under such notices. By 
their refusal to require a withdrawal of these 
notices to enable negotiations to continue, 
except upon the condition that the mine- 
workers agreed in advance to accept wage 
reductions, the Government made it impos- 
sible for the representatives of the trade 
unions to effect an honorable settlement. 

Throughout the crisis, and especially in the 
later stages of the negotiations, the trade 
union representatives appealed strongly to 
the Government for more time to discuss a 
possible basis of settlement. The miners’ 
representatives at the same time emphati- 
eally declared their willingness to consider 
any for a national settlement 
made either by the mine owners or the Govy- 
ernment. All attempts to reach an under- 
standing based on acceptance of the Com- 
mission’s proposals for the drastic reorgani- 
zation of the mining industry were frus- 
trated by the Government's attitude as to 
free and unfettered discussion thereon. 

Even now, with a general stoppage of 
transport and productive industry within 
sight, the trade union representatives be- 
lieve that an honorable settlement can be 
reached. But it is, in their view, absolutely 
essential that the demand of the Govern- 
ment for an undertaking from the miners’ 
leaders to consent in advance of negotia- 
tions to a reduction of wages must be with- 
drawn; and the notices must also be with- 
drawn to allow negotiations to proceed with- 
out the issue being prejudged. 

Having regard to the earnest efforts that 
have been made and the readiness of the 
workers’ representatives to discuss the re- 
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port in its entirety, there is no shadow of 
reason why the miners should be locked out 
or the grave decision of a general stoppage 
should be allowed to take effect. If it does, 
then it must be repeated emphatically that 
the responsibility will lie with the Govern- 
ment and the mine owners. 


III. TEXT OF SIR BERBERT SAMUEL’S 
MEMORANDUM REGARDING SET- 
TLEMENT OF THE STRIKE 

1. The negotiations upon the conditions of 
the coal industry should be resumed, the 
subsidy being renewed for such reasonable 
period as may be required for that purpose. 

2. Any negotiations are unlikely to be suc- 
cessful, unless they provide for means of 
settling disputes in an industry other than 
conferences between the mine owners and the 


miners alone. A national wages board 
should, therefore, be established which 


would include representatives of those two 
parties, with a neutral element and an in- 
dependent chairman. The proposals in this 
direction tentatively made in the report of 
the Royal Commission should be pressed and 
the powers of the proposed board enlarged. 

3. The parties to the board should be en- 
titled to raise before it any points they con- 
sider relevant to the issue under discussion, 
and the board should be required to take 
such points into consideration. 

4. There should be no revision of previous 
wage rates unless there are sufficient assur- 
ances that the measures of reorganization 
proposed by the commission will be effect- 
ively adopted. A committee should be es- 
tablished, as proposed by the Prime Minis- 
ter, on which representatives of the men 
should be included, whose duty it should be 
to co-operate with the Government in the 
preparation of legislative and administra- 
tive measures required. The same commit- 
tee, or alternatively the National Wages 
Board, could assure itself that the necessary 
steps, as far as they relate to matters within 
the “ndustry, are not being neglected or un- 
duly postponed. 

5. After these points have been agreed 
and the National Wages Board has consid- 
ered every practicable means of meeting such 
immediate financial difficulties as exist, it 
may, if that course is found to be absolutely 
neces sary, proceed to the preparation of a 
wage agreement. 

6. Any such agreement should, (a) if prac- 
ticable, be on simpler lines than those hith- 
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erto followed; (b) not adversely affect in 
any way the wages of the lowest paid men; 
(c) fix reasonable figures, below which the 
wage of no class of labor for a normal cus- 
tomary week’s work should be reduced in 
any circumstances; (d) in the event of any 
new adjustments being made, it should pro- 
vide for the revision of such adjustment by 
the wages board from time to time if the 
facts warrant that course. 

7. Measures should be adopted to prevent 
the recruitment of new workers over the age 
of 18 into the industry, if unemployed miners 
are available. 

8. Workers who have been displaced as a 
consequence of the closing of uneconomic 
collieries should be provided for, by (a) 
the transfer of such men as may be mobile 
with the Government assistance that may 
be required as recommended in the report of 
the Royal Commission; (b) the maintenance 
for such a period as may be fixed of those 
who cannot be so transferred, and for whom 
alternative employment cannot be found; 
this maintenance to comprise an addition 
to the existing rate of unemployment pay 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act of 
such amount as may be agreed. A contribu- 
tion should be made by the Treasury to 
cover the additional sum so disbursed; (c) 
the rapid construction of new houses to ac- 
commodate the transferred workers. The 
Trades Union Congress will facilitate this by 
consultation and co-operation with all those 
who are concerned.” 


GERMAN-SOVIET TREATY 


(Note.—Following is the text of the treaty 
of amity between Germany and Russia, signed 
in Berlin on April 24, 1926, as well as of the 
notes exchanged by the German and the 
Russian plenipotentiaries. ) 


1. Text of the Treaty 


The German Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, inspired by the desire to do every- 
thing that can contribute to the maintenance 
of general peace and in the conviction that 
the interest of the German people and of the 
people of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics demands that co-operation between 
them shall be continuous and mutually 
trusting, have agreed to strengthen the 


friendly relations existing between them by 
a special treaty, and for this purpose have 
nominated as plenipotentiaries, for the Ger- 
man Government, the Reich Foreign Minister, 
Herr Gustav Stresemann; and for the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, the Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, M. Nikolai Nikolaievitch 
Krestinsky ; who, after the exchange of their 
credentials in good and proper form, have 
agreed upon the following terms: 

Article 1. The basis of the relations be- 
tween Germany and the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics remains the Treaty of 
Rapallo. 

The German Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics will remain in friendly touch with 
one another in order to promote an under- 
standing with regard to all questions of a 
political and economic character mutually 
affecting their two countries. 

Article 2. Should one of the contracting 
parties, in despite of its peaceful attitude, be 
attacked by a third party or by several third 
parties, the other contracting party will ob- 
serve neutrality during the entire duration 
of the conflict. 

Article 3. Should, as the result of a con- 
flict of the kind mentioned in Article 2, or 
even at a time in which neither of the con- 
tracting parties is involved in warlike 
affairs, a coalition be formed between third 
parties for the purpose of imposing upon one 
of the contracting parties an economic or 
financial boycott, the other contracting party 
undertakes not to adhere to such coalition. 

Article 4. This treaty is to be ratified and 
the deeds of ratification are to be exchanged 
in Berlin. 

The treaty comes into force with the ex- 
change of the deeds of ratification and is 
valid for the period of five years. The two 
contracting parties will come to an under- 
standing in good time before the expiry of 
this period as to the form their political re- 
lations may take in the future. 

The plenipotentiaries have signed this 
agreement. Done in duplicate, in Berlin, on 
April 24, 1926. 

(Signed) 
(Signed ) 


STRESEMANN. 
KRESTINSKY. 








| 
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2. The German Note 
ForEIGN OFFICE, BERLIN. 


April 24, 1926. 


To the Ambassador of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics in Germany, M. Kres- 
tinsky, Berlin. 

With reference to the negotiations upon 
the treaty signed today between the German 
Government and the Government of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, I have 
the honor to make the following observa- 
tions in the name of the German Govern- 
ment: 

(1) In the negotiation and signature of 
the treaty, both governments have concurred 
in the assumption that the principle laid 
down by them in Article One, paragraph two, 
of the treaty, of reaching an understanding 
on all questions of a political and economic 
character jointly affecting the two countries, 
will contribute considerably to the main- 
tenance of general peace. In any case, the 
two governments will bear in mind in their 
deliberations the need for the maintenance 
of the general peace. 

(2) In this spirit also the two govern- 
ments have approached the fundamental 
questions which are bound up with the entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations. The 
German Government is convinced that Ger- 
many’s membership of the League cannot 
constitute an obstacle to the friendly devel- 
opment of the relations between Germany 
and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
The League of Nations is designed, according 
to the basic idea of its foundation, for the 
peaceful and equitable settlement of inter- 
national disputes. The German Government 
is determined to collaborate is the realiza- 
tion of this idea to the best of its ability. 
If, however—though the German Govern- 
ment does not anticipate this—there should 
at any time take shape within the frame- 
work of the League, contrary to that funda- 
mental idea of peace, any efforts directed 
exclusively against the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, Germany would most ener- 
getically oppose such efforts. 

(3) The German Government proceeds 
upon the assumption that this fundamental 
attitude of German policy toward the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics cannot be ad- 
versely influenced by the loyal observation 
of the obligations (arising out of Articles 16 


and 17 of the Covenant of the League and re- 
lating to the application of sanctions) which 
would come into existence for Germany as 
the consequence of her entry into the League 
of Nations. By the terms of these articles, 
the application of sanctions against the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics would 
come into consideration (in the absence of 
other causes) only if the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics entered upon a war of ag- 
gression against a third State. 

In connection herewith it is to be borne in 
mind that the question whether the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics is the aggressor 
in the event of a conflict with a third State 
could only be determined with binding force 
for Germany with that State’s own consent; 
and that, therefore, an accusation in this 
sense settled by another Power against the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and re- 
garded by Germany as unjustified, would 
not oblige Germany to take part in measures 
of any kind instituted on the authority of 
Article 16. With regard to the question 
whether, in a concrete case, Germany would 
be in a position to take part in the applica- 
tion of sanctions at all, and to what extent, 
the German Government relies upon the note 
of December 1, 1925, on the interpretation of 
Article 16, addressed to the German Govern- 
ment on the occasion of the signing of the 
Treaty complex of Locarno. 

(4) In order to create a secure basis for 
disposing without friction of all questions 
arising between them, the two governments 
regard it as desirable that they should im- 
mediately embark upon discussion for the 
conclusion of a general treaty for the peace- 
ful solution of any conflicts that may happen 
to arise between the two parties when spe- 
cial attention shall be given to the possibili- 
ties of the process of agreement and arbi- 
tration. 

(Signed) STRESEMANN. 


3. The Soviet Note 


EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF SOCIALIST 
Soviet REPUBLICS, BERLIN. 


April 24, 1926. 


Your ExceLtLency: In acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the note which you have addressed 
to me with regard to the negotiations on the 
treaty signed today between the Government 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
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and the German Government, I have the 
honor to make the following reply in the 
name of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics: 

(1) Both governments during the negotia- 
tions and the signing of the treaty have 
proceeded in the assumption that the prin- 
ciple of an understanding laid down by them 
in Article I, paragraph 2, of the treaty, with 
regard to mutual political and economic 
questions in both countries, shall in the main 
contribute to the preservation of the general 
peace. In any event, both governments will 
be guided in their discussions by the essential 
need for preserving the general peace. 

(2) The Government of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics takes note of the 
explanation contained in Numbers 2 and 3 
of your note concerning the principal ques- 
tions which are connected with Germany’s 
entry into the League of Nations. 

(3) In order to create a secure basis for 
disposing without friction of all questions 
arising between them, the two governments 
regard it as desirable that they should im- 
mediately embark upon discussions for the 
conclusion of a general treaty for the peace- 
ful solution of any conflicts that may happen 
to arise between the two parties, when spe- 
cial attention shall be given to the possibili- 
ties of the process of agreement and arbi- 
tration. 


(Signed) KRESTINSKY. 


News in Brief 





GERMANY CONCLUDED, IN May, a commercial 
treaty with Sweden, the first treaty with 
that country since 1911. A similar treaty 
with Finland is also under negotiation. 


FIrty GIRL LEADERS from thirty-eight coun- 
tries assembled near Briarcliffe Manor, New 
York, to attend a conference of Girl Guides 
and Girl Scout leaders meeting May 11 to 17. 
The subject of the conference was “World 
Fellowship.” 


OF PEACE June 


JAPAN IS OPPOSED to the abolition of sub- 
marines, according to the Hochi, a news- 
paper which is usually correct in giving the 
government’s attitude on various questions. 
The article goes on to say that the submarine 
is invaluable to an insular nation like Japan; 
that it is much more practical now than dur- 
ing the late war, more effective, and less 
dangerous to the men aboard. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTH 
and death was celebrated in Stratford-on- 
Avon on April 23. The flags of sixty-three 
nations were displayed in the streets. E. H. 
Sothern, well-known Shakespearian actor, 
has donated the entire collection of proper- 
ties, costumes, and scenery, which he and 
Miss Marlowe have used in their productions, 
to the new Shakespeare theater in Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


Wu-Pet-Fu FoRMED, on April 21, the forti- 
eth cabinet since the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INTERCH ANGE of 
health officers met in Denmark on May 27. 


THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE on economic 
statistics is scheduled to meet in Geneva on 
June 7. 


Reza KHAN PHELEVE, who crowned him- 
self Shah of Persia on April 25, rose from 
groom to trooper in the Persian Cossacks, 
then to Dictator. 


A NEW COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAW was 
proclaimed April 10 in the State of Yucatan, 
Mexico. It provides that all farms and in- 
dustrial establishments distant from towns 
must be provided with schools for the chil- 
dren of the workers. Fifteen days were al- 
lowed for compliance with this law. 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society and Editor of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, was decorated, May 19, 
by the President of the French Republic with 
la Croix de Chevalier de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur. This decoration was conferred upon 
Mr. Call because of his services as Director 
of the Twenty-third Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union held in Washington, 
October, 1925. 
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THe Wortp Stupent CHRISTIAN FEDERA- 
TION, with delegates from most European 
countries, met in Bulgaria the second week 
in May. The federation is entering upon a 
crusade for peace and brotherhood. A meet- 
ing of the Balkan Christian Federation pre- 
ceded the general meeting. 


CHINA, ON May 14, ANNOUNCED that she 
would withdraw her demand for a permanent 
seat on the League of Nations Council if 
Brazil, Spain, Poland, and other candidates 
would do likewise; also providing there 
should be no increase in the number of per- 
manent seats beyond one granted to Ger- 
many. 


A Wor.p CONFERENCE ON Narcotic Epuca- 
TION has been called to meet in Philadelphia 
July 5-10, 1926. The conference is under the 
auspices of a committee appointed by the In- 
ternational Narcotic Education Association, 
which met in Los Angeles in May, 1925. The 
delegates are to represent governments, or- 
ganizations, and institutions. It is planned 
to offer many awards and prizes to focus 
public attention upon the narcotic menace. 
These will be given for such work as essays, 
scenarios, novels, sketches, and cartoons; an- 
other set of prizes will be offered for the 
best results of research in at least four dif- 
ferent lines. It will be the work of this con- 
ference to study for two days the data for 
narcotic education, and on the last three days 
the agencies and methods for such education. 


INTERESTING DEBATES have lately been held 
between the debating teams of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and the University of Porto 
Rico on the question, “Would the joining of 
the Leugue of Nations by the United States 
tend toward friendlier Pan-American rela- 
tions?” The unique thing about the contest 
was not the subject nor its decision, but the 
fact that two debates were held, one in Eng- 
lish and one in Spanish, and the Porto 
Ricans won in English, the Arizonians in 
Spanish. 


Pror. E. W. KEMMERER, who is now doing 
some financial investigation for Poland and 
who was the head of the Chilian Financial 
Reorganization Committee, has recently 
signed a contract to do for Ecuador the same 
work he so satisfactorily did for Chile. 


AMONG OTHER RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS in China, 
Oberlin, in Shansi, has decided to apply for 
registration as a private school in the gov- 
ernment educational system. The point at 
issue for Christian schools has hitherto been 
the provision accompanying registration 
which provides that specifically religious 
studies shall not be required from pupils in 
registered schools. However, the substitu- 
tion of voluntary for obligatory attendance 
upon religious meetings has been somewhat 
tested and found to be most satisfactory in 
results. Religious investigation societies, 
courses in ethics, and joint faculty-student 
clubs and courses in comparative religion are 
not forbidden. They are approved by both 
Chinese and American members of the teach- 
ing staff. The advantages of registration 
are, first, the naturalization of the school in 
China; second, the opening of special privi- 
leges, available only to graduates of regis- 
tered schools, such as taking examinations 
for government universities and being quali- 
fied to vote. Some leniency has hitherto 
been observed by the government on these 
points, but regulations will go into effect this 
spring enforcing the differences. 


THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT has appointed 
a commission, with the Foreign Minister, 
Baron Shidehara, as chairman, for the pur- 
pose of an inquiry and to originate new laws 
for the complete abolition of opium deriva- 
tives in Japan and its possessions. 


“A WORLD IN ARMS ENCIRCLING US” is the 
heading of a symposium published in a re- 
actionary Berlin paper early in April. The 
United States is pictured as one of the most 
warlike countries on earth. American school- 
boys, the article declares, begin training for 
the army as Boy Scouts, with rifles and 
ranges in the basement of every schoolhouse 
and high school, and college students are 
compulsorily enrolled in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. “In every section of the 
United States, by order of the Secretary of 
War, citizens’ training camps are established 
in the summer, where . the greater 
part of the standing army is employed for 
instruction purposes. These camps in 1924 
numbered 300,000 men, or thrice as many as 
our army total who took the training course.” 


FIVE HUNDRED RUSSIAN EMIGRES, from all 
parts of the world, attended a meeting in 
Paris early in April in the hope of driving 
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Bolshevism out of Russia. Reports differ as 
to whether the members of the congress were 
predominantly monarchistic or largely demo- 
cratic, but the president of it was Prof. Peter 
Strouve, who is said to have been once a 
teacher of Nicolai Lenin. The policy of the 
congress is outlined in its report, which con- 
cludes by recommending that the emigrés aid 
indirectly, while the peasants continue their 
campaign from within, waiting until the 
hour is ripe rather than attacking the Third 
International directly. 


SOME FIFTY-SEVEN COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES in the United States, according to a 
recent bulletin of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, make regular provision for 
scholarships or fellowships to enable foreign 
students to carry on academic work in this 
country. Besides these fifty-seven, there are 
more which offer occasional awards for the 
same object, and more than twenty offer as- 
sistantships to foreigners. Every subject is 
represented, from astronomy to hygiene, and 
in addition to the scholarships open to stu- 
dents from all countries, there are a consid- 
erable number specially reserved to repre- 
sentatives of particular countries. 


THE COST TO THE UNITED Srates of the 
wars in which she has engaged is estimated 
as follows: 


American Revolution ........ $175,000,000 
 g 2 rr 142,155,315 
re 132,152,262 
MRC ire a ca euig a wineeie 9,834,314,981 
Spanish-American War....... 694,771,861 

IE cana owwdee eee aan $10,757,294,419 


The gross expenditures of the United States 
Government from 1791 to 1916 was $26,700,- 
000,000. For the nineteen months we were 
participating in the World War the gross 
expenditures of the United States Govern- 
ment was $22,483,760,000. In other words, 
the money spent during nineteen months of 
war time was 84 per cent of all that was 
spent during our entire previous history as 
a nation. 


IT WAS ANNOUNCED IN Paris, early in April, 
that orders had been given for the complete 
evacuation of the Saar Basin by French 
troops. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


How THE Wark Becan. Diary of the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office. Pp. 122. George, 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London( 1925. 

Price, 5 shillings. 

In 1923 the “Red Archives” Department 
of the Russian Soviet Government published 
in their “Historical Journal,” Vol. IV, the 
diary of the Russian Foreign Office from 
July 3 to 20, 1914. 

This diary was made up of loose sheets 
containing notes of events, jotted down day 
by day, as they occurred, and summaries of 
conferences, conversations, and telegrams 
having to do with the tense relations of cen- 
tral Europe in July, 1914. The author of 
them was Baron Schilling, Chief of the 
Chancellery of the Russian Ministry of War, 
of which Sazonov was Minister. 

The diary was not intended, nor, indeed, 
arranged, for publication. It was written— 
rather, jotted down—each day merely be- 
cause Baron Schilling knew from experience 
that official archives and documents only 
preserve the outcome of conversations and 
conferences. The diary was to keep a record 
of the circumstances, often trifling, but fre- 
quently important, which serve afterward to 
explain the results of the conferences and 
documents. Baron Schilling wrote in the 
third person, striving only to make his record 
truthful and full. 

It is, even at this late day, an intensely 
absorbing story, the record of the diplomatic 
dealings and, apparently, double dealings of 
that ominous month, July, 1914. Later 
events have somewhat muffled the original 
contention of Russia, that her one aim was 
the protection of Serbia’s integrity, which 
she deemed threatened by Austria. The 
mobilization of Russia on the Austrian bor- 
der after the bombardment of Belgrade was 
interpreted by Germany as a threat against 
her. Mutual suspicion and haste toward 
preparedness did the rest. 

A valuable addition to this English trans- 
lation, to which, by the way, Sazonov writes 
a foreword, is the list of the persons re- 
ferred to and the offices they held. There 
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are, also, appendices containing secret tele- 

grams, relevant speeches, and papers. 

The impressive thing about the narrative 
is the ease with which the military heads of 
governments can plunge into irrevocable dis- 
aster after suspicion and diplomatic tangles 
have done their worst. It becomes more evi- 
dent than ever that whole peoples must be 
opposed to settlement by force of arms, and, 
too, must have power to make their wishes 
effective. 

Doriar DreLtomacy. By Scott Nearing and 
Joseph Freeman. Pp. 353. B. W. Huebsch, 
Viking Press, New York, 1925. Price, 
$2.50. 

There is a place for the critic in any land 
and age. He may jar officials and diplomats 
to attention; he may bring about re-exami- 
nation and redefinition of doctrine; he may 
even, in a negative way, assist toward con- 
structive policies. 
place; but they are not builders. 

This book on “American imperialism” is 
one to read with alert attention, but with 
judicial care. The many facts quoted and to 
which allusions are made are chosen with 
one thesis in mind and are arranged to es- 
tablish one particular statement. Dollar 
Diplomacy collects all possible evidence to 
prove that the United States has entered 
upon a course of economic imperialism for 
the furtherance of American financial inter- 
ests. 

But it is quite possible to marshal an 
array of facts on a given subject and not 
arrive at the truth. If all the pertinent facts 
are not considered, the conclusion may be 
one-sided und therefore untrue. 

For really constructive criticism, there- 
fore, it is well to combine the facts in this 
book with the statements and facts in some 
others, as, for instance, Blakeslee’s “Recent 
Foreign Policy of the United States,” re- 
cently reviewed in this magazine. There are, 
in most cases considered by Nearing and 
Freeman, other facts which, if understood, 
would make the charge of hypocrisy on the 
part of the United States an obvious exag- 
geration, to say the least. 

While an electorate should hear both sides 
of a debatable question, a search of all the 
facts, especially the explanation of the gov- 
ernment itself, frequently puts quite an op- 
posite complexion upon a transaction which 
the public has not understood. 
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Yet this book represents one of the two 
sides which, with its selected documents and 
facts, it will be well to consider. The one- 
sidedness of the work will not do any harm. 


THE UNITED States AS A NEIGHBOR. By Sir 
Robert Falconer. Pp. 259. Cambridge 
University Press, London, 1925. 


These eight chapters, each a unity in itself, 
were given as lectures in different cities in 
England, during 1925, by the President of the 
University of Toronto. He lectured under 
the auspices of the Sir George Watson Chair 
of American History and Institutions, which 
was founded to promote good relations be- 
tween the two branches of the English-speak- 
ing world. 

It is decidedly interesting to an American, 
accustomed to United States history as taught 
in the schools of his own country, to read 
this temperate, but very objective, history of 
the United States and Canada as they touch 
one another. It is distinctly the point of 
view of the other side. Not that anything 
of unfriendliness is felt. Quite the contrary. 
But, from the allusions to American Tories 
in the War of the Revolution to the discus- 
sion of annexation in later time, the Ameri- 
can reader is reminded, perforce, that every 


shield has two sides. 


The book is, nevertheless, very fair, and 
the statements that the Canadian stands 
halfway between the American and the 
Briton and can interpret one to the other is 
convincingly proved by the whole book. 

Sir Robert deals with questions of popula- 
tion, boundaries, fisheries, commerce, and St. 
Lawrence waterways. He makes a compara- 
tive study of religion, education, and general 
civic life in the two neighboring States. The 
final chapter is on the theme “Canada as 
Interpreter.” 

With its good map of Canada and its index, 
the book is a good instrument for better 
understanding between the two countries. 


Tue INTIMATE Papers OF COLONEL HOUSE 
Arranged by Charles Seymour. 2 vols. 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 1926. Price, 
$10.00. 


The recently published letters of Walter 
Page rearoused public interest in American 
diplomacy before and during the World War. 
Now comes the “Man of Mystery,” with his 
editor, and shows exactly who did run the 
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marionettes of the pre-war period, according 
to one man’s belief. 

The narrative closes with April 2, 1917, 
when President Wilson made his speech to 
Congress, asking that they declare war to be 
existing between the United States and Ger- 
many. These volumes, to be complete, should 
be followed by the story of the activities of 
Colonel House during the next year and a 
half. Doubtless, too, there will be, in time, 
a publication of Wilson’s letters and papers, 
some of which are here, merely in summary. 

Whether shrewd or naive, there are de- 
licious spots in this narrative of Colonel 
House—unofticial American. Who but the 
Tzar of all the Americas could write as he 
does in 1910, “‘ I began now to look about for 
a proper candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President.” After a little give 
and take with Mayor Gaynor, of New York, 
he says, “I wiped Gaynor from my political 
slate.” And a bit later, “I now turned to 
Woodrow Wilson.” 

As the story goes on, and as far as one 
can see, Colonel House provided all the ideas, 
political sagacity and gray matter, in gen- 
eral, which twice elected Mr. Wilson Presi- 
dent, which engineered our entrance into the 
World War, steered most of the President’s 
thinking, and attempted to do the same for 
monarchs and ministers for all Europe. , 

In June, 1914, a private interview was, 
with difficulty, arranged between House and 
the German Kaiser. The American’s un- 
sophistication on that occasion is, in retro- 
spect, both farcical and tragic. Colonel 
House records, “I told him that the Presi- 
dent and I thought perhaps an American 
might be better able to bring about 
an understanding with a view to peace than 
any European.” 

The publication of these records completely 
strips Colonel House of mystery. We see him 
as an astute politician, a man of ideals, but 
increasingly committed to devious methods. 
His personality is simple and unself-seeking 
as to official prestige, but unlimited in am- 
bition as a power behind the throne. He 
evidently possesses much charm with his 
simplicity. He certainly wielded a power, 
potentially dangerous, never before known in 
this country and age. It was secret diplo- 
macy par excellence. 

His story reads interestingly wherever one 
dips in. Chuckles are interspersed with 
gasps as one sees foreign diplomats, unable 
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to reach the President, appealing to this un- 
official Texan for clues as to the next move. 
An English comment on these papers says, 
“He was not the least of the many dangers 
which the allied cause escaped during the 
war.” Another states that President Wilson’s 
prestige has suffered considerably by this 
publication. 

Whatever one may think as to either Mr. 
Wilson or Colonel House, this is evidently the 
truthful inside story as to the “alter ego” of 
Mr. Wilson and his activities up to April, 
1917. It is hitherto unwritten history of the 
astounding part played by an officially-un- 
official man in the amazing events of those 
years. 

Like most diaries, however, this story 
claims a quite disproportionate share of im- 
portance for the activities of its hero. Fur- 
thermore, it should not have appeared dur- 
ing the author's lifetime. 


AMERICA AND WorLp Peace. By Honorable 
John H. Clarke. Pp. 145. Henry Holt, 
New York, 1925. Price, $1.50. 


This is a small book, consisting of three 
lectures delivered under the Colver lecture- 
ship at Brown University. The author, a 
former Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, is a whole-souled believer in the 
League of Nations as now constituted and of 
the desirability of the adherence to it of 
the United States. 

Like most of those belonging to that school 
of thought, Justice Clarke assents to the 
ultimate sanction, in international affairs, of 
force. He discusses, in the third lecture, the 
so-called Protocol for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes. He does not ad- 
mit that this protocol definitely strengthens 
articles X and XVI of the Covenant of the 
League. 

On the same point Dr. Levermore, winner 
of the Bok Peace Prize, also a supporter of 
the League, said, at the time the protocol was 
under discussion, ‘‘Coercion or resort to war 
as a means of punishment of a _ so-called 
‘aggressor nation’ is now the avowed policy 
of the League.” 

The United States has always objected to 
just this potential super-national power of 
the League. 

Thus the struggle between the latter-day 
Hamiltonians and Jeffersonians goes on. 
Shall strong central government of States 
or shall democratic State rights prevail? 





